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YOU DESERVE A HOLIDAY.... 
let it be a really good one 


a 







Whatever you do will be done with a 
zest that you’ve never known before. 
= You'll come back as fit as a fiddle, 


as brown as a berry and with a fund of 


“The present times are scarcely soothing “ 
to mind or nerves, so why not cut adrift 
~~" and havea realrest. But... get right 
away and now... Go to South Africa, a 
country that might have been planned for care- glorious memories that can never be effaced. 
free holidays. : 
South Africa is now only 14 days distant. Inclu- 
sive steamer and hotel bookings in South Africa 
can be completed in London at costs to meet 
individual requirements. Quotations will be 
given without any obligation whatever. 
Consult the Travel Bureau, South Africa House, 


You will arrive at a time when the countryside 
is ablaze with wild flora and fruit trees in 
blossom, and set in their midst are old- 
world homesteads. If you feel so disposed, 
there is a vast hinterland of other wonders 


“ to explore. = . . . 
— London, W.C.2, or obtain detailed in- 
_, Wherever you go you'll find comfort, formation from any of the principal 
we good service and a warm welcome. Travel Agencies. 
a - 
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may interest you to 

know how much your tobacco 

a appreciated in a certain 
remote corner of Africa. 

“In the course of my 
duties I travel long dista 





ty native canoe up the highest 
aches of the River Benue. 





chi « 
No Tobacco leaving Britain’s ase : 
shores is more welcome Over- be certain of f 
seas than Barneys, “friendliest tents in perfect 
of all tobaccos.” Smokers are = = fen 
for ever telling us how much pipe-smoker i 





Barneys in its “ EverFresh” 

tin means to them in the lonely places of the Earth. 
Letters from this cheery brotherhood of Outdoors 
have made Barneys unique amongst tobaccos. 


To-day we reproduce the gracious tribute of a noted 
Broadcasting Zoological Collector whose quests for 
specimens take him into the very heart of darkest 
Africa. Reading his letter, one realizes what 
Barneys means /o 4im. the utter joy of good tobacco, 
always in perfect smoking condition. 


BARNEYS TOBACCO — 


Three strengths : Barneys 
(medium), Parsons 


Pleasure (mild) Punch- 
bowle (full strengts). In 
the world famous “EVER- 
FRESH Tin, 1 3)d. oz 


“ READY -FILLs” for per- 
fect pipe-filling. Cartons 
of 1a, 1/3)d. 





(@st) Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. @ 
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HOLIDAYS 


Devon ?— — the Cornish Coast ?— — Scotland ?— — the 
Lakes ?—-— the Sussex downs ? — — East Anglia? —— 
North Wales ? — — 

“They are but memories to me’ says he who has 
lost his sight. 


‘MOORFIELDS’ 


asks your help in its work of curing and preventing 
blindness. 


£55,000 needed this year. 








MOORFIELDS 
EYE HOSPITAL 











CA 8018 
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WAIFS 
STRAYS 


SOCIETY 
Pleas 


remember 
those left 

behind this 
holiday time 


5/- 
WILL FEED 
ONE CHILD 
FOR A 
WEEK. 





4800 


CHILDREN 
IN OUR 
CARE 
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OLD TOWN WALL, KENNINGTON, $.E.11. 
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ANZIG still remains the danger-centre of Europe, and 

it appears to be the intention of Herr Hitler to keep it 
so, in the hope that either Poland’s nerves will crack or 
Britain and France will bring pressure on her to accept a 
settlement agreeable to Germany. Of neither of these 
developments is there any sign or likelihood. There are, 
indeed, some indications that it is the genuine Danzigers, as 
opposed to the importations from Berlin, who are feeling the 
sirain most. One minor crisis, however, has been safely 
passed. The Danzig Senate has disavowed the threat, said 
to have been issued by the head of the Danzig Customs 
Service, that as from last Monday no Polish Customs Inspec- 
tors would be allowed to continue their work in the Free 
Gty, and negotiations on the subject are about to open be- 
tween the Polish Commissioner in Danzig, M. Chodacky, and 
the President of the Senate, Herr Greiser. But the real 
tuler of Danzig is not Herr Greiser, but Herr Foerster, 
ippointed as Gauleiter by Herr Hitler. He has just paid a 
usit to Berchtesgaden, and the speeches he is about to 
deliver at Danzig may throw some light on the Fihrer’s 
intentions. But it is more likely that they will not. Herr 
Hitler is in the habit of keeping his own counsel, and it is 
perlectly possible that he intends to seize Danzig by a sudden 
coup, believing that France and Britain will accept the fart 
accompli, and ready to face the consequences even if they 


sand by their pledge to Poland. 


Movements in Tokyo 

There is no sign of any material improvement in the 
situation in the Far East, nor indeed any very definite sign 
of any kind, except the intensification of anti-British activity 
by the Japanese militarists at Tientsin and in other parts of 
China. The talks between Sir Robert Craigie and Mr. 
Arta remain suspended while Britain is, very properly, 
‘ounding the other Powers chiefly interested, the United 


States and France, on questions affecting the Chinese 
“urrency and the silver reserve at Tientsin. There can 





NEWS OF THE WEEK 


clearly be no compromise with the Japanese desire to confine 
the talks on that subject to Japan and Britain. Meanwhile, 
the question of a closer association of Japan with the Axis 
Powers—she is already associated with them in the Anti- 
Comintern Pact—has been under discussion both in Tokyo 
and in Europe, where the Japanese Ambassadors at Berlin 
and Rome (who some time since declared they would resign 
if Japan did not join the Axis) have been holding a much- 
advertised but apparently unauthorised meeting on Lake 
Como to concert measures to that end. The Tokyo talks on the 
same subject between the War and Navy Ministers and other 
members of the Inner Cabinet are of much greater import- 
ance, though it is not clear what prompted them at this 
moment, nor whether the advocates of a full alliance with 
Germany and Italy regard it primarily in terms of assistance 
for Japan or by Japan. Berlin and Rome appear to think 
the Japanese are too deeply involved in China to be of much 
service elsewhere, except perhaps at sea. 


The Situation in Spain 

A drastic censorship is in force in Spain, and it is difficult 
to get reliable information regarding either the country’s 
political evolution or its attitude towards the opposing 
European groups. The latest decrees issued at Burgos do, 
however, throw some light on the former. Spain is to 
have, as was inevitable, a totalitarian system, with the 
Falange as the single party. Senor Sufer, General Franco’s 
brother-in-law, as President of the Political Junta of the 
Falangist Party, is likely to be the most powerful man in 
Spain after Franco. There is to be a Cabinet with 12 port- 
folios, and General Franco, as President of the National 
Defence Council, now created by decree, will be supreme 
head of the nation’s naval, military and air forces. As to the 
personnel of the Cabinet reports from Spain differ. It is not 
clear, for example, whether General Jordana is to remain 
Foreign Minister or not. Still less can it be determined how 
far the rivalry between the military and the civil politicians 
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has been assuaged. Since hostility between the two has 
existed under every régime in Spain it is certainly unlikely 
to disappear under General Franco’s. A temporary symbol 
of the triumph of the politicians was General Queipo de 
Llano’s removal from his command. His present position 
is shrouded in mystery. Externally Spain very definitely 
leans towards the Axis Powers, but she appears to intend 
to keep her independence, and her relations with France 
are said to be improving. 


Hungary and the Nazis 

Few countries in Europe are in a more uncertain or less 
enviable position than Hungary. Linked vaguely with the 
Axis Powers, she knows well that in Germany’s eyes she 
exists primarily to serve Germany’s ends, and might cease to 
exist at any moment if her removal were a convenience to 
Herr Hitler. It well might be, for Hungary stands across 
Germany’s path to Rumania, and it seems more and more 
probable that Rumanian oil will be indispensable to the 
German army and air force if any protracted campaign on a 
great scale is in prospect. The German military concentra- 
tions now in progress in Slovakia can as well be a threat to 
Hungary as to Poland. In spite of all that, the Government 
is showing some vigour in its endeavours to follow a Hun- 
garian and not a German policy, and it continues to take 
active steps against its own Nazis, some of them Magyars 
and some members of the German minority. The Daily 
Telegraph on Wednesday published a curious story, which, 
if confirmed, has obvious significance, to the effect that Herr 
Hitler has abandoned a proposed visit to the Hungarian 
Regent, Admiral Horthy, because Herr Himmler, the head 
of the German Secret Police, maintained that his safety while 
in Hungary could only be guaranteed if he were accompanied 
by a bodyguard of something like 10,000 men, and the 
Regent was not prepared to countenance that influx. There 
is no doubt that Nazi efforts at internal penetration are 
intense, but the Government is handling them firmly. 


Indian Troops for Singapore 


The reinforcement of Singapore by troops from India may 
direct some attention to our defence problem in the Far East. 
Singapore itself, if properly garrisoned, is probably impreg- 
nable ; it is an absolutely first-class battleship-base, with 
nothing lacking to it save battleships. Given such a force 
stationed there, it would be hardly possible, while it remained 
in being, for the Japanese Navy and Army to operate against 
either Australia or the Dutch East Indies or India and Burma. 
They might, however, without very much delay or difficulty 
capture Hong-kong, and so deprive us of any advanced base 
for counter-operations against them. If sufficient ships were 
sent, and sent in time, Hons-kong might be saved, but 
scarcely otherwise. Military protection is also required for 
Malaya, oui richest colony, and some is being sent. For the 
military side of all these needs we could safely draw more on 
the goodwill of India. She cannot spare money, nor very 
large numbers of existing troops ; but she could be a vast 
reservoir of fighting man-power for us to draw on. The 
Indian army could easily be raised to ten times its present 
strength by voluntary recruitment. 


The Government and Czech Refugees 


It is difficult to resist the conclusion that the Cabinet 
is acting rather shabbily in the matter of financial support 
for Czech refugees. Immediately after Munich the Govern- 
ment promised a loan of {4,000,000 for the purpose of 
settling refugees from the Sudetenland in the remaining areas 
of Czecho-Slovakia. This was in addition to the gift of 
£4,000,000—a generous act for which full credit has been 
given—earmarked for migration and settlement outside 
Czecho-Slovakia. After the occupation of Prague it was 
clear that the loan could no longer be used for its original 
purpose, and the Government completely withdrew it. Since 
then, owing to the greatly increased number of fugitives 
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from the former Czecho-Slovakia, the original Bilt 
£4,000,000 has proved inadequate. Refugee y, 
urge that the Government may reasonably be called es 
provide a further £2,000.000. That submission is based in 
the first place on the fact that it is only the occupatiog y 
Prague which has enabled Ministers to escape the NECESsity 
implementing their promise of a loan, and in the second , 
the debt of gratitude to the Czech people which the € Goven, 
ment acknowledged in September. There are other op. 
siderations. The Government has been relieved of the 
necessity of making a {4,000,000 loan, the security for whig 
in the political circumstances existing was distinctly Dt 
carious. There was also a certain pledge to defend 
frontiers of Bohemia and Moravia as fixed at Munich j 
September, 1938. The payment of £2,000,000 instead y 
what the honouring of that bond might cost does not sep 
excessive. 


Dr. Benes on Democracy 

Dr. Benes’s address at Cambridge struck a lofty and gj. 
passionate note, when almost without explicit reference ; 
the events of last autumn he appraised the strong and wed 
points of democracy. His faith in it stands unshake 
“democracy,” he declared, “cannot die, because of the 
nature of human life and the human soul ”; and so, too, “th 
victory of democracy and freedom in Europe means tk 
liberty of my country, Czecho-Slovakia.” But at the same tin 
he was not blind to the failings which the democracies hai 
shown—the great as well as the small, the old as well as the 
new. Such are “ their lack of belief and faith in their ow 
principles, their lack of civic courage, their utilitarian opper- 
tunism as to principle, their lack of real know.edge of con 
crete problems.” These thrusts were shrewd enough, despite 
the generalised form of them. Almost while Dr. Benes spoke 
Sir John Simon at a Blenheim féte was exemplifying just tha 
“utilitarian opportunism as to principle.” He told his 
audience, if they felt any qualms about Munich, to loo 
around them—were they not enjoying themselves, and did 
they not owe that to Munich?—what more could they want 
It is probably correct to regard Sir John as being, inside th 
Cabinet, appeasement’s least penitent and most dangerow 
advocate. Meanwhile, we passed on Wednesday the tweaty- 
first anniversary of Great Britain’s recognition of Czech 
Slovakia’s independence 


Our Civil Air Failure 

The decision of Imperial Airways to suspend bookings on 
Imperial air routes is in its way a national humiliation. | 
is obvious that of the five grounds pleaded by the company 
for its failure every one reflects lack of foresight, and @ 
but the first point straight to administrative incapacity. Th 
collapse implies no fault in Sir John Reith and the preset 
management. They have had too little time to pull round 
But it throws a lurid light on the state of things that the 
must have found when they took over from their pr 
decessors. However, there is nothing here to make us doutt 
the essential wisdom of what Parliament did, when it amé- 
gamated Imperial Airways with British Airways into a n¥ 
type of company. For the present the Reith managemet! 
must be left to make the best that it can of a bad job; am 
since it is not in a position to indulge pride of any kind, 
can scarcely be blamed for proceeding to buy Americal 
machines. The performance of the ‘ Caribou,’ carrying & 
first British mail to the United States projects a ray of com 
fort. But not more than a ray, since the American recor 
on the Atlantic route so far eclipses curs. 


Playing at Black-outs 

It was a little odd last Tuesday evening to hear the B.BC 
announcer, in relation to the coming black-out, humbly & 
treating householders to curtain their windows and conceal 
their lights. According to him, it was of immense importane 
that they should ; one or two unguarded lighis might & 
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efficient to destroy the value of the exercise for a whole 
It must surely have occurred to many (perhaps 
most) listeners that, if exceptions to the rule were as harmful 
as all that, they ought to be penalised. The only effect of 
supplicating instead of commanding is to give the public the 
impression that little real importance need be attached to 
ARP., or Government would take it more seriously. 
Js it surprising in such circumstances to read that Man- 
chester, for example, has recruited only just over half the 
male volunteers that it requires for auxiliary firemen, less 
than half for first-aid parties, and not much over a third for 
Compulsion in matters of national safety 


district. 


nar .¢ 
i =>} 


rescue 
should @ sin now. Surely, too, black-outs should be prac- 
tised not only after midnight, but (as in Germany) in 
the busy xing. Nothing appears to stand in the way 
but a sub ‘ence to money-making interests, which shows 
the working of democracy at its worst. A midnight black- 
out may e the limited purpose of enabling airmen over- 
head to discover whether London and other cities have been 


effectively darkened ; but to find them dark at a time when, 
so far as private houses are concerned, they would be dark 
in any case does not carry us far. 


Mobilising the Fleet 

Tae R > Fleet of 130 vessels, which the King reviewed 
in Weymouth Pay, was in itself a formidable navy, com- 
prising good fighting examples of nearly all the main surface 
types, with little or nothing that couid be called rubbish. 
There are still not a great many battleships in commission in 
the world that are better than the ‘ Ramillies’ or the ‘ Re- 
and in their way many of the cruisers were just as 


venge ’; 
useful fact is that, though post-War fighting ships 
exhibit oriant changes, few of them could be called 


' 


revolutionary, and the number of such ships outside our own 
Navy is as yet very small. Similarly in regard to the men: 
‘rvists, who formed the bulk of the crews, will 
not have much ‘to learn that they had not learned already 
in their years of service. What they do need, and what 
only time and exercise can supply, is the efficiency which a 
ship’s con or a company of ships, obtains through 
working together and getting to know each other’s capacities. 
For that purpose the Admiralty has done well to embody the 


h I 


manv 


reservists now ; though some of us, looking at the story of 
our negotiations with Japan, may think that it would have 
been even better done a month earlier. But the fact that 
the fleet is as fuliy mobilised today as it was on August Ist, 
I9t4 re suring. . 


Humanising Industry 


The appearance of the latest annual report of the Miners’ 
Welfare Fund draws attention to steady progress in the 


humanisation of industry in a field in which it is much 
needed. The fund (fed by a levy of 3d. a ton on all coal 
raised from the pits) is employed largely but by no means 
wholly on the provision of pit-head baths, the necessity for 


which in that particular industry is self-evident. With new 
baths for $5,600 men installed in 1938, the total number of 
miners now provided for by the fund is 328,000; this leaves 
more than half the miners at present employed (770,000) still 
without baths, but a large programme of construction is being 
actually executed or planned. Considerable sums were also 
spent during 1938 on recreation grounds, miners’ institu- 
tutes, health services and wider educational opportunities, 
and accelerated progress may be looked for, since early last 
year Parliament enacted that an additional $d. per ton should 
be levied on the output of coal for five years. It is hard 
to understand why the principle of taxing output and 
profits for such purposes is not applied more widely in 
British industry. The levy on production would make 
no perceptible difference to consumers’ prices, and some 
form of taxation on profits is not an iniquity against which 
any very effective argument could be brought. 
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The Past Session 


Our Parliamentary correspondent writes: A very few days 
will suffice to finish the outstanding work of the session, and 
an election is not unlikely immediately prior to the municipal 
elections on November 1st. Mr. Chamberlain will lead his 
men to battle confident that his personality as the peace- 
maker will bring them all back again. The Tories are quite 
content to ask for a fresh mandate on their leader’s record 
alone. The results of the Brecon and North Cornwall by- 
elections are discounted: the old-age pension issue is blamed 
for that, and the Government inquiry on pensions will 
doubtless have produced results conveniently before 
nomination day. It is on the Prime Minister that the 
electors’ verdict will be sought and given. 

* . o a 

Mr. Chamberlain, one imagines, reviews the session with 
contradictory emotions. Controversy tends to centre on 
Munich, but in fact Munich was a logical step on the path of 
appeasement as a peace-policy. March 15§th is the crucial 
date. When Hitler marched into Prague there was a debate 
the same day in the House. Mr. Chamberlain’s speech 
dismayed even his most ardent supporters. He was 
forced to explain away the moral guarantees of Czecho- 
Slovakia’s frontiers given by Sir Thomas Inskip, but 
what Mr. David Grenfell called “his remarkable 
state of detachment” confused and disturbed the House. 
His belief that nothing resembling what had taken place 
was contemplated by any of the Munich signatories at 
the time of signature and the jejune remark about “ suffering 
checks and disappointments ” and not being deflected from 
our policy seemed to reveal an attitude of mind quite at 
variance with the wishes of the House and the stern neces- 
sities of the moment. The winding-up speech of Sir John 
Simon that night, in which he produced argument after 
argument against the policy of the Peace Front, appeared to 
underline the Prime Minister’s appreciation of the situation. 

* * * * 

There was nearly a revolt in the Government ranks. Mr. 
Chamberlain was made aware of it. Two days later he made 
a speech in Birmingham of quite different tone and temper 
and in tune with popular feeling. The satisfaction with 
Munich was still there: “If I was right in September I am 
still right now,” but for the first time he voiced the possibility 
of a German attempt at world domination. Since then 
events have taken control. Has the Prime Minister been the 
instrument of those events, or has he attempted, in spite of 
his experiences, to pursue a pet policy in disregard of them? 
The Minister of Supply, conscription, the guarantees to 
foreign countries, all appeared to be concessions wrung from 
him, the minimum of each concession necessary to damp the 
agitation being forthcoming. Why is this? He naturally 
indignantly repudiates suspicion of his own good faith in his 
new foreign policy which the whole country supports ; yet 
suspicion persists. The strength of that suspicion a General 
Election will reveal. 

* . * * 

No one should underestimate what has been done since 
March. But the Prime Minister is his own worst enemy. 
He seems incapable of the generous gesture. His treatment 
of the Opposition, of Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden is a real 
disappointment to many of those who follow him. The long 
years of Lord Baldwin’s leadership taught people to expect 
a different attitude from a Prime Minister than that of party 
champion. Mr. Chamberlain possesses the qualities of 
leadership: physical and mental endurance which are the 
envy of all, devotion to duty, courage and determination. He 
overtops his Cabinet, dominates the Commons, the country 
takes sides for or against him. He protests that his conversion 
on March 15th was genuine and lasting. The Government 
record endorses it. Yet he obstinately refuses the hand of 
friendship to those for whom conversion was unnecessary. 
As the election nears his chance of uniting the nation behind 
himself narrows. But he has still the opportunity to do so. 
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PEACE FRONT TERMS 


A‘ the Liberal Summer School at Cambridge on 
Saturday Sir Arthur Salter re-emphasised and 
rephrased the conviction he has frequently expressed, 
notably in his recent book Security, that one essential 
constituent of the barriers against war is the proclama- 
tion by the Peace Front Powers in plain and unequi- 
vocal language of the principles for which in the last 
resort they would feel compelled to fight. The proposal 
is influentially endorsed. Lord Halifax in his speech at 
the Chatham House dinner—an utterance which stands 
on record as the wisest and the justest statement of 
policy so far framed by any British Minister—declared 
that while our first resolve was to resist aggression, our 
second must be to press forward with the constructive 
work of building peace, and ultimately “ the reconstruc- 
tion of the international order on a broader and firmer 
foundation.” So far this country and France have 
devoted their main energies to the task of so increasing 
their military strength as to deter a possible aggressor 
or, if they fail in that, to ensure that his aggression shall 
end in military defeat. No equivalent effort has been 
devoted to making clear to the world, and to Germany 
in particular, what our conception of a just settlement 
in Europe is. 

For that omission there have so far been good reasons. 
In a world deafened by impassioned recriminations, in 
which any concession is interpreted by a potential enemy 
as weakness, it is wise to wait till such strength has been 
developed as will make it plain that the basis of any 
political declaration is confidence, not fear. That 
moment may now be held to have arrived. Even so, 
two questions arise which it is imperative to keep 
distinct. Is it wise to promulgate such a statement 
at all? And if so, what should be its content? 
On both of these, the first no iess than the 
second, opinions may well differ. The case for 
the issue of a statement is by no means conclusive. 
It is a question of striking a balance between opposing 
arguments. The peace of Europe, it may justly be con- 
tended, is being menaced from one quarter only. It is 
Germany which exhibits discontent with the status quo; 
it is for her to state her demands or desires, as she has 
never done formally and comprehensively, and for the 
Peace Front Powers to consider then how far they can 
go to meet her. If the Peace Front Powers state their 
case explicitly and honestly it is something from which 
there can be no receding, and to Germany it may there- 
fore assume the character of an ultimatum. If, on the 
other hand, Herr Hitler accepts it, after the manner of 
diplomatists, as “a basis for discussion,” and then pro- 
ceeds to try to whittle it away, the result may be either 
open disagreement or a compromise little preferable to 
the existing situation. Discussion, moreover, is repug- 
nant to dictators, whose habit it is to proclaim their ends 
and then attain them by actual or threatened force. 

Those considerations carry weight, and it will be 
decisive weight unless stronger considerations can be 
adduced on the other side. On the whole they can. 
It is quite true that there can be no formulation of 
“peace terms” in the ordinary sense. In his historic 
speech at Guildhall on November goth, 1914, Mr. 
Asquith laid it down that “we shall not sheathe the 
sword, which we have not lightly drawn, until—” 
Belgium is restored, France secured against the menace 





of aggression, the rights of small nations safeguardes 
and the military domination of Prussia overthrown, 
Describe those as war-aims or as peace-aims, they 
represent a programme quite different from anythip; 
that can be in question now. It is in that very fact thy 
opportunity lies. For because a Peace Front statemey 
today would be confined to general principles it should 
capable of providing sufficient common ground for djs. 
cussion on the delicate matter of its application to 
opened. Even if it failed in that its value would } 
considerable. Of those who discountenance all discys. 
sion as a sign of weakness it must be asked what th 
alternative to discussion is? The answer is brief ang 
unescapable—war. War is so near already that discy. 
sion will not bring it nearer ; it may on the other hanj 
quite possibly avert it. And in the so-called “ white 
war” of words and menaces and manoeuvres a Pear 
Front statement might play a definite part. There i 
a world-opinign to be affected, and German opinion 
even today is not completely beyond the reach of e- 
ternal influence. On one point it urgently need 
enlightenment. It has been deafened by interna 
propaganda, to most of which it is now impervious, but 
there is general agreement that the legend that Germany 
is being encircled has laid firm hold upon the people, 
the more easily since a ring of barriers against German 
expansion at the expense of neighbouring States is 
actually in one sense encirclement. 

No means of driving home the distinction between 
resistance to further German annexations and full 
recognition of German equality and of Germany’s right 
to economic expansion and equal economic opportunity 
everywhere can be disregarded. No one seeks to stifle 
or refuse co-operation with a peaceable Germany. If 
the German people can be convinced of that, Her 
Hitler will lose his power of driving them into war— 
and that being so he is quite capable of adopting in 
earnest the rdle which he seems to be toying with in 
declaring that the Party Congress at Nuremberg next 
month will assume the character of a Peace Rally. I 
remains to be seen what conception of peace the Fiihrer 
entertains. And that may be affected by the conception 
the Peace Front Powers entertain. Their conception is 
the first consideration. They must, that is, decide what 
any statement of policy is to contain. To determine 
that will be as difficult as it is important. Principles s0 
broad as to be meaningless can neither unite allies nor 
convert opponents. On the other hand, a statement 
cumbered with explicit detail will provoke immediate 
controversy. Hard as a middle line may be to find, it 
must be found. In his speech at Cambridge Sir Arthur 
Salter made certain proposals which serve at least 
to suggest the type of declaration to be considered. The 
war-guilt clause in the Treaty of Versailles should be 
spontaneously and finally expunged ; determination t0 
maintain and strengthen the Peace Front should b& 
declared ; Germany’s right to economic expansion by 
legitimate means in regions that form her natural markets 
be fully recognised ; Germany joined as partner in the 
administration of colonies; the signatory States be 
pledged at least to observe neutrality towards Germany 
if in any war she is the object of aggression. 

These proposals are quoted simply by way of illus 
tration. Some of them would probably be accepted by 
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4] who approve the issue of some form of statement ; 
come almost certainly would not. The collective wis- 
dom of the Powers in whose name such a statement was 
icsued should be equai to the task of making it at once 
frm, forcible, moderate and persuasive. However it 
was phrased, its purpose must be to rally the public 
opinion primarily of Europe, but hardly less of America 
and Asia, to the principle of an international order in 
which aggression will meet inevitably with organised 
resistance, but every nation’s claims to justice will be 
wre of a fair hearing. On that basis local questions 
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like Danzig could be settled on a basis of equity 
and reason, instead of being treated as symbols capable 
of plunging a continent in war. Such a statement 
might achieve no direct effect. Herr Hitler might 
declare that Germans and no one else should pronounce 
on the justice of German claims. But there is a world 
outside Germany, and there are still thinking men and 
women inside Germany, from whom a considered 
declaration by the Peace Front Powers could not be 
kept. It would offer them both security and justice— 
and perhaps not in vain. 


OUR WASTE OF MAN POWER 


REAT BRITAIN is supposed at the present moment 

to be racing against time and straining every nerve to 
build up aerial, naval, military, and civil defences against 
athreatened war. She is not alone in doing so ; at least 
five other European Powers, each in its way, are doing 
the same ; and the chief Power that threatened us a year 
ago, and threatens us again, viz. Germany, is so hard 
at it that, although her population is nearly double ours, 
she has for shortage of labour to organise women and 
children on weekdays and office-clerks on Sunday to get 
in her harvest. How is it then that we, who have at 
least as much call to be busy, can still show a million 
ond a quarter unemployed? It is true that at the begin- 
ning of the year they were over two millions, and 
833,000 new jobs (a record figure) have been found 
between January and July. ‘That cannot prevent us 
from being astonished at the mass of British labour left 
unutilised. 

Some unemployed, of course, there must always be 
under any free system, corresponding to the fluctua- 
tions of industry and the worker’s preference for remain- 
ing temporarily out of work in his own trade rather than 
finding an immediate job in another. But nobody 
suggests that out of 13.8 million insured workers a 
million and a quarter stay unemployed in that way. 
Mr. Brown, the Minister of Labour, appears to put 
the figure at about 700,000. That is possibly, as we 
shall see in a minute, too high. Even if it were right, 
it would still leave some §50,000 persons at present 
drawing do'es of one sort or another in idleness, instead 
of being roped into work for the urgent defence of a 
country which, now or never, has need of them. 

Light is thrown on the answer by geography. Taking 
England as a whole, the percentage of men out of work 
is 8.7; in Scotland it is 13.1, and in Wales 16.5. But 
within England itself the differences between North and 
South are not less striking. Every English county south 
of the Trent except Cornwall has less than the average 
English percentage, and only one (Westmorland) north 
of the Trent has. Nineteen of these southern counties 
—including areas so important as Middlesex and Surrey, 
Hampshire and Kent, Somerset and Gloucester have 
percentages ranging from 1.7 per cent. to § per cent. 
The towns tell a closely parallel story. The low figures 
prevail over more than half the English population ; and 
since there is no reason for putting the bedrock 
“inevitable” unemployment figure any lower in 
Southern England than in Northern (it may even be 
higher, owing to the prominence of dock-work and 
building among Southern industries), it seems difficult 
{0 estimate that bedrock figure above 3} per cent., or 
found ahout §00,000 persons for the entire country. 


Thus the number capable of absorption may be not 
550,000, as Mr. Brown said, but more like three 
quarters of a million. 

Of these non-bedrock unemployed, who ought to be 
working for the nation’s need and are not, practically 
the whole live in Northern England, Scotland, and 
Wales. In Southern England employment already 
approaches a war footing ; there is little or no labour 
reserve. You can only get workers for Peter by enticing 
them away from Paul. In the North of England and 
in South Wales that is not so. Supported by the frame- 
work of unemployment insurance and unemployment 
assistance, backed in the last resort by relief from the 
public assistance committee, workers who find them- 
selves in trades and districts whence employment has 
fied are able to live on instead of migrating to other 
districts and other trades. The post-War State’s inter- 
vention to lighten the hardship of unemployment has 
undoubtedly spelt progress in its remedial effects, and 
no statesman that can be conceived would stand on a 
platform to advocate going back on them. But in the 
forms which it has taken it has gone far to destroy the 
mobility of labour. That might not have mattered, if 
there had been any corresponding interference with the 
mobility of employment. But so long as industry 1s 
allowed to move away from the North to the South, 
while labour is paid public money not to follow it, the 
misfit which accounts for most of our present unem- 
ployment is inevitable. And without anticipating any 
more complicated suggestions that the expected Report 
on the Location of Industry may bring forth, surely it is 
common sense in the meantime that the Government 
departments concerned in setting up new works for 
defence purposes should locate them as far as areas 
where there is a reserve of unemployed labour, and not 
in those where there is not. 

This common-sense course is still far from being 
followed. The case of the Air Ministry and the great 
factory which it was to let grow up near Maidenhead, 
but was forced by Parliament to send north to a dis- 
tressed area, seems to be far from having inculcated a 
universal lesson. New building for war purposes still 
goes on apace in the South-Eastern counties, and is by 
no means confined to what must be there for military 
reasons. If, for example, you motor from London 
across the Chilterns to Oxford, you will notice a little 
east of Stokenchurch a great board pointing to the site 
of “First National Camp,” and inviting carpenters, 
bricklayers, and general labourers to proceed thither. 
This has only been in hand for a month or two, though 
the camps were promised early in the year, and obviously 
the first four or five at least ought to have been ready 
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by August. (Does anyone doubt that under Hitler they It is important because time presses. If you by 
would have been?) Other camps are to follow in the additional labour into play, instead of Stopping Pay, 
same region. Militarily speaking, that surely is work in order to get on with Peter's, you wil] enable 
folly. If any area will be much flown over by enemy both enterprises to go ahead simultaneously. If YOu do 
aircraft, it is the Home Counties ; and if any target will not, you will be that much less prepared for the 
draw their bombs, it is camps ; for how can airmen be emergency. But there is another point. As |p . 
expected to distinguish civilian camps from military? you can still draw on margins of labour as yet un 
The right location for these camps must surely be much employed, you can fend off inflation ; in Proportion 4s 
farther west—in Monmouthshire, say, or even you cannot, it is bound to grow. At present, survey; 
Glamorgan. Now in Buckinghamshire the unemploy- the country as a whole, there are still large bine 
ment percentage is 3.§ per cent. ; in Glamorganshire it It is the Government's plain duty to see that they ar: 
is 17.6 per cent. Is not that a most important difference? absorbed. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


E are now in the crisis-period, and the issue lies with has been such a —_— og English agg Your news 
a — . ; = service is ‘a privately directed public service. a, ha, ha! Thy 
one abnormal man. The fact that by Aug. 15th—next really was well said. Your chief, Lord Halifax, can certainly be 
Tuesday—mobilisation in Germany, and in more than one well satisfied with your schoolboy efforts” ; . 
other country, will have reached its peak, suggests that or the concluding shot of all: 
we shall not have long to wait for knowledge of what is in “Tomfoolery such as that contained in your letter can go 
store for Europe. Countries may mobilise, “for longer bamboozle us. You can tell those tales to the Marines 
manoeuvres.” but they cannot stay long mobilised. They you honest old British Jack-tar. 
“ ace “ _ ’ — . 
must demobilise after a month or two or fight. One part of As for content, the British “ atrocity” record is raked over 
Herr Hitler’s strategy is clear. He hopes once again to Once more, from the Liverpool slave trade IN 1771 to the 
achieve his ends by a threat of force ; hence the moving of Daily Express’s criticism of British colonial administration 
troops south, west and north of Poland. It does not follow i 1939. Mr. Gladstone on the opium wars, Mr. Lansbury 
. . ; sam > oa) «<5 > neem x 
that if the threat fails actual force will be exerted; but it 0? India and Miss Sitwell on “interference with datk- 
does not follow that it will not. We are certainly in for a Skinned races ” are all pressed into the service. All of which, 
series of new moves in the “ war of nerves.” The decision 0 doubt, impresses readers of the Vélkischer Beobachter, 
whether it shall be more than a war of nerves is not But how typically German to send it here. 
. ° . . * * * * 
likely to have been taken yet. It will remain possible for 
some weeks to insist that the manoeuvres were never any Mr. Strang has given place at Moscow to the Generals, and 
more than manoeuvres and to deride the fears of anyone Various deductions have been drawn from the fact. Mos 
who thought otherwise. Herr Hitler, of course, has two of them have rather slender foundation. Mr. Strang has 
speeches of the first importance in prospect—at Tannenberg obviously been called home because he Cannot stay @ 
in East Prussia on August 27th and at the Nuremberg Party Moscow for ever, and there is plenty of work waiting for kim 
Congress which opens on September 2nd. There is no time here. Moreover, while at first it was no doubt an advantage 
to get Danzig before then, in view of the certainty that for him to talk to M. Molotoff knowing Lord Halifax's mind. 
Poland would fight. The speeches may therefore come first 1! ™ay now be more useful to talk to Lord Halifax knowing 
and the coup—if it comes at all—afterwards, as in the case M. Molotoff’s mind. _As to the soldiers, they will be up 
of the Sudetenland last vear. against one rather serious difficulty. Can Staff talks without 
mw ‘ “ unreserved disclosure of plans on both sides achieve much? 
Since there are 80.000.000 Germans I do not run much ©" there be unreserved disclosure of plans of the utmost 
risk of compromising anyone when I say (on authority which S¢¢recy between countries making this kind of contact for 
I cannot but accept) that one of the 80,000,000—not an the first time in twenty years? There is nothing in the 
emigré and not an anti-Nazi—was the author of the suggestion —" ee Pigg ete a et ct $0 = ; 
which resulted in the R.A.F. flights over France. His motive French and British military plans—and rather a lot 0 
was unconcealed: Hitler wouldn’t believe that anv nation ¥Ssian officers have been shot on the charge of treasonable 
had an air-force except Germany ; it was essential to un- communication with Germany. All this creates a delicate 
deceive him. That bald statement will obviously not impress  S!U@uon and forbids too much trust in the congenial theory 
readers as what I was told impressed me, but it is all I can that the soldiers will promptly make up for the deficiencies of 


say, for I cannot give Herr Himmler clues to work on. the diplomats. Let - he Siam me less 


; ‘ M The litter nuisance, on which Sir William Beveridge and 
others have been writing to The Times, is a baffling business. 
How is the litter scandal to be stopped? How, for instance, 
are you to deal with people who throw paper and old tins 
into the Bishop of Bath and Wells’ (or the Dean of Bath and 
Wells’) moat? Penalise them by all means, where the 
necessary by-laws exist, but how often is there a constable 
to spot the offenders? The ordinary peaceable citizen 
ought, no doubt, to lay an information. But what can I, for 
example, do with people who leave a pile of litter-filth 
the wood where I am walking, and who, when I ask them 
give me their names, give me Billingsgate instead? Educa 
tion, of course, ought to solve the problem, but there is 00 
sign that education is making a ha’porth of difference. 
Special constables as anti-litter wardens might do -omething. 
* + * * 

pica Be the nies teteasiier ae ia te an Signor Mussolini is said to have been suffering nme 
probability, however, independent of truth—which in recent times heart-attack. Physical ? JANUS. 


Being one of the privileged recipients of Dr. Goebbels’ 
reply to Commander King-Hall (who had not, by the way, 
written to the Minister of Enlightenment, but to a number 
of other German citizens individually) I ought to do my 
share in making its contents more widely known. The 
reply first appeared in the Vdlkischer Beobachter, and the 
English translation has been sent by post to a number of 
persons in this country—apparently those whose names and 
addresses are recorded in Who’s Who. Since it runs to the 
equivalent of about five pages of The Spectator it is unlikely 
to be reproduced in full anywhere. That is a pity, for it 
would give English readers a chance to judge of Dr. 
Goebbels’ intellectual calibre for themselves. All I can 
do is to give one or two examples of style and content. 
Of style: 
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HE French have entered on the holiday season of the 
T second year of the bloodless war after bearing with 
remarkable equanimity the varying fortunes of the diplo- 
matic battle during the last Six weeks. Early in the summer 
the majority of French citizens were pretty certain there 
would be a war this year, and it had become an element in 
everyone’s reckoning. Last year the visit of the King and 
Queen was linked with the hope that the solidarity of France 
and Britain would mean peace. This year the sight of 
Rritish aeroplanes in the sky and of British soldiers in the 
greets of Paris meant to the average Frenchman that if 
war came he would have an ally. (Such concrete evidence 
of British loyalty was essential when the news of the Hudson- 
Wohltat conversations leaked out, for Britain’s last appear- 
ance as “ perfidious Albion” was as recent as 1935—the 
conclusion of the Anglo-German naval agreement.) Hopes 
of peace have been linked this year with the outcome of 
the Moscow negotiations and the attitude of the U.S.A. 

It is no doubt partly because the news from Moscow has 
much, and from U.S.A. somewhat, improved that people 
have left for their holidays with a less lively expectation 
of war than they had in May or June. But it is perhaps 
stil more that political and psychological stabilisation on 
anew plane has been achieved. The condition of a “ white 
war” has become almost normal. The confidence felt by 
France’s professional officers and N.C.O.s in the qualities 
of her army and its material have had an excellent oppor- 
tunity to infect the rest of the population through the two 
partial mobilisations of last September and this spring. That 
progress had been achieved between the two was evident. 
At the same time the social and economic machine is revolv- 
ing again in its accustomed grooves. Legislation by decree 
has now become a habit and no longer affronts the numbed 
instinct for constitutional righteousness of the French news- 
paper-reader. ‘The last batch of 90 decrees, including the 
Family Code with its suggestion of permanence and a policy 
looking to long-term results, and the postponement of elec- 
tions for two years, completes the picture of a France which 
has settled down to a new routine. 

This state of affairs, admirable in many ways, has also 
its dangerous side. The new routine has been entered 
upon without any change in the Government team, not only 
in the sense that the Cabinet remains unchanged, but that 
the old army of “ Munichois”” which formed so important 
a part of M. Daladier’s majority last winter, is still in a 
place of honour amongst his supporters. The position is 
in this respect closely parallel to that of England, and as 
in England it means that there is always a certain reserve 
of distrust as to whether the Government is going to carry 
out its new policy with entire conviction. This has been 
apparent in connexion with the Government’s conduct of 
the investigation into the scandals of Nazi propaganda, 
intrigue and espionage denounced by M. Daladier himself 
in the Chamber at the end of June. He then made the 
impression of a man determined to put his foot down at 
once, with the utmost firmness, on an evil which had gone 
a good deal further than he had supposed. 

The Government’s action behind the scenes may perhaps 
have been vigorous, but the nation had to wait for over a 
fortnight before it learnt of two arrests of men filling very 
responsible positions in the newspaper world. Since then 
it has learnt of the death of one of the men from peritonitis 
IN prison, and the arrest of a third man, the stenographer 
of the Senate Army Commission. Apart from that there 
have been proceedings against some pernicious but not very 
‘mportant purveyors of anti-semitism. Also Herr Otto Abetz 
—who had been very active in promoting Franco-German 
understanding—was very discreetly and politely asked to 
leave the country. In view of the dimensions which 
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AUGUST IN FRANCE 


By D. R. GILLIE Paris. August 7th, 1939. 


M. Daladier publicly attributed to the scandal in the first 
case it is not surprising that the general public is dissatisfied. 

This dissatisfaction was made worse by the Government’s 
swiftness (at the instigation, it is understood, of M. Georges 
Bonnet) to prosecute M. Sampaix of the Humanité on the 
ground of having divulged information connected with the 
investigation of acts of treason. M. Sampaix’s acquittal, 
welcomed by all the independent Press, was politically a 
slap in the face of M. Bonnet, and the trial allowed M., 
Sampaix and the witnesses for his defence to make very 
unpleasant references to the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
On top of this trial comes the news that Herr Abetz— 
accused by M. de Kerillis of having been the chief dispenser 
of German funds—will defend his name by an action for 
libel in the French courts. This news came from the German 
Foreign Ministry, and the German Embassy in Paris, 
(although Herr Abetz had been described before as an 
unofficial person) and was accompanied by the allegation 
in the Opposition Press that the French Foreign Ministry 
had held out the prospects of a smooth passage of Herr 
Abetz’s case. Were, such papers asked pertinently, the 
accused always to be those who had denounced traitors, 
rather than the traitors or foreign agents? 

Apart from the obvious mismanagement of the Press, 
which should have been kept quiet with occasional com- 
muniqués, it is pretty easy to see what has been troubling 
the Government. The cases investigated no doubt vary 
from actual espionage, which, it is absurd to suppose, could 
be condoned or suppressed for any political consideration 
whatsoever, to propagandist activities which were not at 
all disagreeable to the Minister of Foreign Affairs last 
Noveraber and December when he still hoped for a Franco- 
German rapprochement. Herr Otto Abetz had, after all, 
been M. Bonnet’s guest at the dinner given at the Quai 
d’Orsay last December in honour of Herr von Ribbentrop. 


The new stabilisation of the nation in a condition of 
moral and material preparedness for war has to some extent 
concealed the fact that two of the factors in national opinion 
which contributed to the swing round from the Munich 
attitude are no longer playing the same part. On the one 
hand there are the Anti-Fascist Catholics who seemed close 
to the mind of the old Pope in the last months of his 
life and were working hand in hand with non-Catholics 
throughout the winter. The French hierarchy itself seemed 
strongly inclined to a fighting anti-Fascist attitude ; during 
the interregnum the Archbishop of Toulouse referred in a 
public speech to the possibility that the Pope might have to 
leave Rome. The change in the tone of the Vatican was all 
the more awkward to the French anti-Fascist Catholics, 
because they had contributed to bring about the extra- 
ordinarily cordial welcome given to the new Pope by almost 
the entire Press of France. For the moment these Catholic 
anti-Fascist forces are at a disadvantage, and they have to 
watch a distinct revival of anti-Clericalism on the Left. 

On the other hand the Communist contribution to the 
nation’s resistance to the two Central European dictator- 
ships has again become to some extent self-defeating, if only 
because they must continue in violent opposition to the 
Government, even though it has swung around essentially 
to their views on foreign policy. Since the foundation of 
their strength is working-class discontent, they are compelled 
to exploit it to some degree in the present situation. There 
is now a perceptible tendency (which was to be expected) 
amongst the working-class to ask whether the external danger 
has not been exaggerated, and whether it is not, at any 
rate, being used to restore to the employers advantages which 
have no connexion with national defence. Syndicats, 
the organ of the moderate wing of the French trade unions, 
caused something of a sensation last week by speaking of 
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renewed Communist agitation in the factories, which seemed 
to point to new industrial conflicts next autumn. 

These weaknesses and dangers in the present internal 
political situation of France must be set against the enor- 
mous advance since last year in awareness of the inter- 
national situation, in national solidarity, confidence, 
efficiency and resolution. They are, above all, symptoms 
of the defensive attitude which France, like Britain, still 
adopts. both in ideas and policy, even though defence now 
again includes eastern Europe. It is, therefore, cheering 
that M. Jean Giraudoux, the man chosen to be head of the 
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new Information and Propaganda Department py M 
Daladier, should have expressed himselt as follows ip 4, 
book Pleins Pouvoirs, which appeared on the day of \, 
nomination: “This claim to give individual liberty be 
place cannot remain a purely French pleasure or attitude 
Since the Frenchman is an imperialist of liberty, the yep 
nation of France becomes a rallying-cry. By its nature 4, 
French spirit has not that neutrality which permits cepyiy 
countries to pursue their national mission without concep 
ing themselves with others, or being observed by them 
That is certainly not a purely defensive attitude. — 


COLONIES 


By LORD LUGARD 


ROPAGANDA which stoops to purely _ fictitious 

allegations of the ruthless manner by which Britain 
has acquired her Colonial Empire is rightly felt by English- 
men to merit no reply. We are ready to let the facts speak 
for themselves. But it is well sometimes to recall the facts. 
That is why particular value attaches to Professor Coupland’s 
recent study* of the Foreign Office archives and public 
documents (quoted in footnotes) describing the actual events 
which led to the acquisition of the British Dependencies in 
East Africa. The story of West Africa would provide a not 
dissimilar record. 


At the beginning of the 19th century Arabs from Muscat 
in the Persian Gulf settled in Zanzibar, and in 1840 the 
great Said bin Sultan transferred his capital to the island. 
It grew rapidly in wealth and prestige as the headquarters 
of the export of slaves and ivory. — Britain had at this 
time no share in East African trade and her interests were 
confined to the suppression of the slave-trade, which had 
recently been successively denounced by each of the great 
Powers. That supplies the key-note to British action during 
the 30 years covered by this review. 

Britain had succeeded in 1822 in making a treaty with 
the Sultan by which he agreed to prohibit the export of 
slaves beyond fixed lines which excluded the principal 
markets to the east and south, and in 1845 in a new treaty 
Said pledged himself to prohibit the export of slaves from 
his dominions. Persistent pressure was exerted on his 
successors, who were reluctant, and indeed unable, effectively 
to abolish a traffic from which their powerful retainers 
made great profits. It was estimated that Said himself 
derived a revenue of from {£10,000 to £20,000 p.a. from 
the 9s. duty on each slave exported. 

Costly expeditions were sent into the hinterland with a 
view to obtaining a footing in the country both by the 
French and by King Leopold II of Belgium, but French 
interests were increasingly engrossed with Madagascar and 
the Comoro Islands, while the Belgians were attracted by 
the Congo. British influence was paramount in Zanzibar 
in the seventies. and many thought that the most obvious 
way of achieving her main purpose of suppressing the slave 
trade would be by assuming control and checking it at 
its source. With this object Livingstone himself had asked 
permission to annex territory. Captain Owen, R.N., had 
indeed as early as 1824 hoisted the British flag in Mombasa 
at the request of the inhabitants, who had risen against the 
Sultan, but his action was repudiated by the Home Govern- 
ment, and Lord Palmerston turned a deaf ear to similar 
proposals by Sir T. Fowell Buxton and Lord Glenelg in 
1838. 

British policy never wavered in its opposition to any 
territorial acquisition and its determination to maintain the 
integrity of the Sultan’s dominions, but the nation began to 
lose patience when told that the traffic was steadily increas- 





* The Exploitation of E. Africa, 1856-1890. (Faber and Faber, 1939.) 


ing, and in 1871 a strong committee was set up to deci 
what steps should be taken. Two members—Admirals Hex) 
and Hillyer—once more urged annexation, but the Com 
mittee decided to send a mission to Zanzibar under Sy 
Bartle Frere to demand the abolition of the traffic. Th 
Sultan Barghash at first refused to sign the treaty, relying 
on French support, and only did so on receiving a 
ultimatum. 

The immediate result was to kill the traffc from th 
southern ports, but the gangs now turned north, involving 
a long march overland, with increased mortality among the 
slaves. Once more the necessity for the British occupatios 
of Mombasa was urged in order to cut this route, and found 
support in Parliament, but the only reply was that “ H.M’s 
Government would hesitate a long while before they con 
sented to establish a regular British settlement on the Eas 
Coast.” The Sultan Barghash, who had formed a rea 
friendship with the British Consul, Sir John Kirk, now 
showed a genuine desire to honour the treaty he had signed, 
with the result that the organised export of slaves wa 
finally stopped. “ His people,” wrote Kirk, “ are against him 
to a man... there is not a house that is not more or les 
affected,” but Barghash was undaunted, and in 1876 signed 
a new treaty by which “all conveyance of slaves by land 
under any conditions” was prohibited. 

The first overt attempt by a foreign Power to seize part 
of his territory was made by the Khedive, who in 1876 
announced that Egypt had annexed “ all the territories round 
Lakes Albert and Victoria,” and sent an expedition under 
McKinlop Pasha to hoist the Egyptian flag at the mouth 
of the Juba. It was not until the ‘ Thetis, with Kirk oo 
board, had cleared for action that the flag was hauled down 

This foreign aggression and “the swarm of concession 
hunters *’ who now bombarded the Sultan made hina realis: 
the new forces which were converging on East Africa. Of 
his own initiative he wrote to Lord Derby that he desired 
the assistance of British capitalists in the development of the 
coast and interior, to whom he would cede all the powers d 
a Colonial Government. Negotiations were begun with Sit 
W. MacKinnon and Sir Fowell Buxton, with the guarded 
approval of the British and Indian Governments. The 
scheme did not, however, mature. 

In 1884 a threat to the integrity of the Sultan’ 
dominions came like “a bolt from the blue.” Bismarck 
had said: “ As long as I am Chancellor we will carry om 
no Colonial policies.” He had ignored the demands of the 
Colonial Association for Colonies as sources of supplies o 
raw materials, as new markets, as an outlet for surplus 
population and as necessary for prestige—arguments of 
which we have heard much of late. He now, however, 
suddenly annexed the Cameroons, Togo, S.W. Africa, and 
New Guinea, and announced his intention of making 4 
treaty with Zanzibar. 

In December, 1884, Dr. Peters and three others disguised 
as mechanics entered Usugara and in spite of the Sultans 
garrison obtained twelve treaties covering 2,500 square miles, 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
which purported the surrender of sovereignty to his 
Colonial Company. These treaties formed the basis of an 
Imperial decree dated the day after the signature of the 
Berlin Act. It declared a Protectorate over these regions 
the grounds that (in the terms of the Act) they were 


mn 
oe “effectively occupied.” On the same authority “ the 
most favourable conditions for the transit traffic "—v1z., a 
port—was demanded. 

The moment was well chosen, for England had just 


failed to relieve Gordon at Khartum, her relations with 
France were strained in Egypt, and the Penjdeh incident 
in Afghanistan threatened war with Russia. Kirk cabled 
“whether under any circumstances the British 


to enquire 
could now consider acquisition or protectorate 


Government 

of a district with a naval port,” but received no reply. In 

August. 1885, a German squadron appeared and a 24-hour 

ultimatum was presented. The Sultan had no option but 

to sign, and Dar-es-Salaam was ceded as a port. 

It remained to delimit the Sultan’s dominions. 
British, French, and German, 


Three 


Commissioners, were 


AND 


BISHOP OF 


SCIENCE 
By THE 


HE controversy between the scientists and the humanists 
using that word, not in any technical 
goes merrily on though at the moment somewhat 
unevenly. For whatever may be said in regard to the past 
or the future, the present is the day of the scientists. When 
I was Dean of Rochester I frequently found myself journey- 
ing home from Victoria in a carriage with other persons. As 
the train came out of the valley which leads down from 
Cobham there could be seen across the broad tidal Medway 
There was the 


historical or 


sense 


the ancient city, dating from Roman days. 
keep of Rochester Castle, as stately an example of Norman 
secular building as is to be found in this country; there 
was the dignified Cathedral, standing high above the trees 
and brown the History, political and 
religious, romance and noble architecture were there. But 
it was not the Castle, nor the Cathedral, nor the beauty 
of an old English town, which intrigued my fellow-travellers. 
Their eyes were all for Messrs. Short’s seaplane factory; 
and if an Empire Flying Boat were resting on the tideway 


tiles of houses 


or (still better) flying overhead, their satisfaction was 
complete 

Moreover, whatever may be true of the future of our 
famous Public ,Schools, with their classical tradition, the 


vast majority of our boys and girls are today being educated 
at a modern secondary school of some sort, and afterwards 


at one of the new Universities, where scientific training 
has to a great extent supplanted the humanities. So those 
of us who were brought up at a Public School 


Classical Side) a good many years ago, and followed it up 
with Greats or Modern History at an ancient University, 
are sometimes tempted to feel that we are behind the 


times ; that our culture is that of a past age, and that few 
of our younger friends can share our old-fashioned enthusi- 
asm tor Homer and Theocritus, for Virgil and Lucretius, 
for Plato and the philosophers. What is to be done ? 

It is evidently impossible for middle-aged humanists to 
become scientists in any technical sense. Yet we profit daily 
by tl ids and achievements of science. Many of us, 
for ir . drive our own cars. The youthful mechanician 
is for impressing upon us the necessity for under- 
stand constitution and functions of our engine and 
other f the car. We cannot; we may be able to take 
down a carburettor, or to clean a plug. But if we have 
a pun many of us are content to wait patiently until 
the firs ‘ntist appears, in the shape of a rustic. For the 
small fee of one shilling, or less, he will change our wheel 
for us does not mind, as we do, getting his hands 
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appointed. The conclusions of the two former differed 
radically from those of their German colleague, who 


ignored the presence of the Sultan’s garrisons and the 


But it was necessary that 


treaties tendered in evidence. 
the report should be unanimous, and under instructions 
from their Governments the Commissioners proceeded 


without discussion “to register Dr. Schmidt’s opinions as 
the views of the Commission.” The British 
Commissioner (Colonel Kitchener) however left his dissent 
on record, with high praise of the Sultan’s administration. 
Bismarck now pressed for an immediate all-round settle- 
ment between Germany and England, dividing the hinter- 
land into British and German spheres of influence. To 
this Barghash was compelled to agree. A 
company was formed under Roya! Charter to take 
over the British sphere, and by the Anglo-German Agree- 
ment of 1890 the Protectorates of Zanzibar and Kenya were 
They 


unanimous 


settlement 


created, to which Uganda was added later by treaty. 
were acquired as an alternative to seizure by a foreign 
ruthless greed for territory.” 


“ 


Power, emphatically not from 


HUMANIST 


BATH AND WELLS 


covered with a mixture of oil and dust, and he likes to show 
his skill. If something goes more seriously wrong, we 
can generally struggle on to the nearest garage, where a more 
technically trained scientist is ready to help us—for a higher 
Seldom does our lack of scientific equipment cause 
road, 


fee. 
us to be stranded on the 


Here, then there is no necessary dilemma _ In this and 


in a hundred other ways we humanists live upon the 
scientists. We do it every time we go by train or fly to 
Paris or use the telephone or listen-in to the wireless. And 


we hope we are properly grateful. But the scientist, alas, 
cannot live upon us. We have hidden sources of joy which, 
except for any attractiveness he may find in us, he cannot 
To return for a moment to school days, we 


comprehend. 
moments when we stood, 


still remember those awkward 
back to the wall, in the presence of a sarcastic master and 
rows of doubtfully sympathetic form-mates, endeavouring 
to construe a difficult passage of Homer, Cicero or Virgil. 
It was a grim experience, and finally destroyed for too many 


any love of the Greek and Latin Classics. But some, 
O fortunati nimium, have later in life rediscovered the 
loveliness of ancient poetry and prose. Happy is the 


professional or business man who goes off for his holiday 
with his Loeb Classic in his pocket, complete with text and 
translation. For why should we at our time of life have 
to toil about with dictionaries or puzzle out grammatical 
subtleties ? 

Nor is the humanist ill-grounded in morc _ scientific 
studies ; if he wants precise thinking he has Plato and 
Aristotle, and, we may add, St. Thomas Aquinas. The 
content of their teaching may in some respects belong to 
their own age ; but their method can never be out of date. 
At this point the mind of the humanist overlaps that of the 
scientist. We would claim, therefore, that whatever his work 
in life may be, the humanist is the better fitted for it just 
because of his knowledge of the lore which is commonly 
called classical, in the sense that it is common to ali ime 
fully civilised world. We maintain that the humanist enjoys 
certain advantages which belong only to those who have 
been trained in this school. The humanities produce a certain 
tone and poise of mind, a softening of the sharp corners, a 
tolerant and sympathetic way of looking at men, women and 
events. In short, they make for good citizenship in the 
widest sense. 

But the humanities also engender a consciousness of the 
“ eternal movement,” of the great march of the Kingdom of 
God, thought of in its widest context. Here the Church, 
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where it is true to its best mind, carries on the development. 
If these claims seem arrogant, it must be remembered that 
humanism in the highest sense is fighting a supreme battle 
for existence, and that it is the duty of its upholders to 
use all their powers and arguments in its defence. 

This cause, like others, has its prophets; three great 
names perhaps stand pre-eminent through the ages, particu- 
larly for Englishmen. They are Virgil, “wielder of the 
stateliest measure ever moulded by the lips of man ” ; Dante, 


BRITISH PRESTIGE 


By GODFREY 


HE claim made from time to time in exalted quarters 

to the effect that British prestige in the Balkans has never 
stood higher than today springs from the lips of super- 
optimists. I have just returned from spending some six 
weeks in Rumania, Bulgaria, Greece, Yugoslavia and 
Hungary, and the thing that leaped most relentlessly to the 
eyes (except in Greece) was that British prestige has never 
stood lower. 

Our prodigious rearmament efforts were admitted ; so 
was the fact that we had adopted conscription for the first 
time in modern history. But there was a widespread 
tendency to treat both these developments as bluff. And 
practically everybody, except again in Greece, was inclined 
to be sceptical over the British guarantees. I was always 
being asked some variant of this question: “ After all, what 
on earth can you do to help Poland and Rumania?” A 
good many people disconcertingly added, “Even if you 
really want to help them.” They assumed that the British 
Government knows perfectly well that the answer to the 
first half of the question is “ Nothing,” and that therefore 
the guarantees must have been deliberately offered in bad 
faith, with no intention of ever implementing them. 

The explanation of this somewhat humiliating judgement 
on recent British foreign policy is to be found, not so much 
in the events which culminated at Munich last September 
as in the rape of Czecho-Slovakia in the following March. 
“We can understand your attitude over the Sudetens,” I 
was frequently told, “for after all, the Sudetens are 
Germans. But you induced the Czechs to accept the 
separation of the Sudetenland by promising you would 
guarantee their new frontiers. What we do not understand 
is why you did absolutely nothing when those frontiers 
were over-run.” 

The argument that the promise had never been imple- 
mented in a formal treaty carried absolutely no weight. 
Those who knew enough English were apt to retort: “I 
always thought an Englishman’s word was good enough.” 
Similarly, it was quite useless to suggest that Great Britain 
had only undertaken to be a co-guarantor in company with 
France, Italy and Germany. “If the guarantee was not 
given to prevent a German violation of the Czech frontiers, 
what on earth was it given for?” Alternatively, “If your 
Government really expected Germany to keep her word, 
they must be a set of fools.” 

In these circumstances the British guarantees to Poland 
and Rumania, coming so soon after our failure to act on 
our guarantee to Czecho-Slovakia, have aroused a large 
measure of almost derisive incredulity in the Danubiar 
countries. Our guarantee to Greece and our treaty with 
Turkey, on the other hand, are regarded in a different light, 
on the theory that as British sea-power enables us to 
implement them, and as British Imperial interests are 
directly involved, it may be supposed that we really mean 
to stand by them 

While many shepherded visitors to the Balkans would 
no doubt be extremely shocked to hear such a eynical 
estimate of British policy, they may console themselves 


(as I did) with the knowledge that though Great Britain 
may not be respected, she is at any rate liked. 


Sentiment 
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who more than any other man wedded the lore of antigy; 
to the Gospel and the theology of the Catholic Church ; ang 
Milton, the Englishman who, as Matthew Arnold 
“has the like power and claim with the great poets g 
antiquity, because he has the like great style” ; Milton, who 
in “ Comus ” exclaims: 

How charming is divine philosophy! 

Not harsh and crabbéd, as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute. 


IN THE BALKANS 


LIAS 


in the case of Germany is exactly the other way round 
Germany is not liked at all, but she is respected—ng, 
assuredly, for any sterling qualities but simply and solely 
because German propaganda, marching in perfect step with 
Germany policy, has convinced the Balkan countries, and 
Hungary, that Germany means by hook or by crook to have 
her own way, and is to be treated accordingly, with the 
respect generally accorded to those who are feared. 

Whether it be in the sphere of economics, Kultur, o 
politics, German methods in this part of Europe show 
unmistakable signs of co-ordinated design. The German 
trade drive which has given Germany the lion’s share of 
the imports and exports of all the Danubian countries, a 
well as of Greece and Turkey, has been dovetailed in with 
a big advertising campaign in carefully selected journals 
This campaign, besides preaching the virtues of German 
goods, has an appreciable effect on local editorial policy and 
therefore on the local political situation. Again, every Press 
Bureau in the Balkans could—if it dared—tell not only of 
long lists of German protests against articles deemed 
unfavourable which have appeared in the local Press, but 
even of attempts to influence the amount of space devoted 
to news from Britain. It is worth nothing in this con 
nexion that the German semi-official news agency supplies 
its service free to many Balkan and Hungarian newspapers. 

Even the block-mark system of doing business comes 
into the propaganda picture. When, as sometimes happens, 
Germany has a favourable trade balance in one of 
these countries, Kraft durch Freude and other German 
tourists are shepherded in that direction. This, perhaps, is 
the least happy of the German efforts. German tourists 
are not popular. Few of them have enough money to spend. 
On the other hand, it would be a mistake to imagine that 
German goods, as opposed to German individuals, are 
unwelcome. On the whole they are readily accepted. 

In so far as British policy and propaganda are concerned 
there has been comparatively little effort and absolutely 
no co-ordination. The German trade drive in the Balkans 
is deliberately designed to promote Germany’s political 
ascendancy, with all that this phrase connotes of danger to 
British imperial interests in and communications through 
the Near East. Yet British Cabinet Ministers still talk of 
not wishing to compete with German industry in this patt 
of Europe. It was often pointed out to me that to some 
extent our recent actions—notably the trade credits 
Turkey, Greece and Rumania—belie our words. It was 
not counted unto us for righteousness but for hypocrisy. 

British propaganda activities in south-east Europe are 
directed mainly towards uplift. They have nothing what- 
ever to do with British policy or British trade. There are 
student scholarships (both in Britain and locally), exchanges 
of teachers and students, Anglophil societies (which are 
often not devoid of snobbery), professorships of English, 
even English schools. There are also English lecturers, 00 
many of whom have left a negative impression—or worst. 
Latterly the British Council has inaugurated a system of 
bringing local journalists over to see England for them 
selves. This seems to hold out far better prospects than 
the practice of sending Britishers to talk for—and sometimes 
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almost to—themselves. I did come across traces of one 
jecturer who had been a universal success—he is a certain 
MP. who is well known to readers of The Spectator—but he 
was an exception. Some of the others were complimented 
in one capital and torn to shreds in the next, which is no 
reflection whatever on their capabilities when one remembers 
the completely divergent outlook and characteristics of the 
audiences in the various countries they visited. Of the 
remaining lecturers, it only need be said that they appear 
to have pleased nobody. 

Compared with the propaganda efforts of other countries 
_France and Italy as well as Germany—British propaganda 
methods in the Balkans seem both amateurish and 
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insufficient. There is, for example, no properly organised 
distribution of British news except what comes over the 
wireless. British news-agency services are of course available 
to such newspapers as can afford to pay for them—but 
this is merely another way of saying that they are beyond 
the purse of practically every newspaper in the Balkans. 
Even the distribution of British newspapers is irregular—- 
the ones on sale in Sofia are three days older than those on 
sale on the same day in Bucarest (through some vagary of 
the continental air time-tables). But one can reasonably 
assume that if such a phenomenon had been noticed in 
Germany it would long ago have been tackled by the effi- 
cient, if unpopular, Dr. Goebbels. 


THE RUSSIAN NAVY 


By W. V. EMANUEL 


HE Soviet Union occupies such a vast portion of the 

earth’s surface that her fleets, like her aircraft, can 
operate against all three Axis Powers simultaneously. She 
has separate fleets in the Baltic, Black Sea, White Sea and 
Pacific, and not inconsiderable flotillas on the Caspian and 
the Amur River. This fourfold division has disadvantages, 
as was tragically shown by the belated reinforcing of the 
Far Eastern Fleet by Rodjestvensky’s ill-fated Baltic Fleet 
in 1905. 

But the internal communications of the Russian naval 
“fronts” have much improved since then. A network of 
canals now makes the transference from sea to sea of 
submarines and destroyers at least a comparatively easy 
matter. Moscow has become a great inland port; as long 
ago as 1933 the Stalin Canal linked Leningrad with the 
White Sea; warships from the Baltic can now travel to 
the new ice-free base at Poliarnoie, near Murmansk, during 
five months of the year; and foreign cargoes, in particular 
coal from the Russian-worked mines at Spitzbergen, can 
reach the heart of Russia without having to run through 
a possibly hostile Baltic. 

Moreover, the new Arctic route along the North-East 
Passage, that mirage of the Elizabethans, can now be kept 
open for at least three months by means of a wonderful 
system of icebreakers, aircraft and fuelling-stations. This 
enables ships to steam direct to the Far East or back by a 
way which is not susceptible to bombing and almost halves 
the distances covered on the Red Sea or Panama routes. 
It is possible that submarines cen now cross the Arctic 
Ocean even in winter by travelling below the frozen sur- 
face, for Sir Hubert Wilkins used this device for Polar 
exploration some years ago. 

All this greatly improves the position of Russia’s Far 
Eastern Fleet as compared with 1904-5, when Port Arthur 
became its death-trap. Vladivostok, the present fleet base, 
is still strung out at the end of communications 5,500 miles 
long, but the Trans-Siberian Railway track has been doubled, 
numerous feeder lines, including the valuable Turk-Siberian, 
have been built, and however vulnerable these land com- 
munications may be, the new sea and air routes have turned 
Vladivostok from a commitment to an asset. In contrast 
to 1904, Russia’s Far Eastern Fleet now contains no ships 
larger than destroyers, and is clearly incapable of taking on 
Japan’s battle fleet of 10 battleships and 35 cruisers. On 
the other hand Russian submarines at Vladivostok number 
at least 70, and are reliably reported to be increasing by 
one a month. The equally numerous torpedo craft and 
minelayers should also have excellent opportunities of 
reducing Japan’s superiority if she attempted a blockade. 
The submarines, by no means all of which are coastal 
types, could operate also against Japan’s long lines of com- 
munications and very vulnerable seaborne trade. 

A similar task would fall to the sixty or seventy Russian 
submarines in the Baltic—the Soviet’s submarine fleet of at 
least 160 is the largest of any navy in the world. In 


1914-17 anti-German offensive action in the Baltic was 
mainly confined to submarines, and especially to British 
boats sent through the Sound and based on Russian ports. 
For example, in August, 1915, H.M.S. ‘ E-1’s’ successful 
torpedo attack on the Moltke led to the Germans abandon- 
ing their whole scheme of combined operations in the Gulf 
of Riga and saved that town. But, if recent manoeuvres 
and articles are any guide, Russia’s surface ships also will be 
more active in the Baltic than they were in 1914-17. The 
two battleships, five modern cruisers, dozen flotilla leaders 
and 15 destroyers based on Leningrad will not spend all 
their time there. The battleships are of pre-War design, but 
between 1929 and 1935 were rebuilt and given new boilers 
and anti-aircraft batteries ; one of them, the ‘ Marat,’ made 
a good impression at our Coronation Review. Though their 
12in. guns would probably be no match for the 11-in. of 
Germany’s new battlecruisers, they could, if well led and 
aided by scouting aircraft, act as the spearhead of most 
damaging raids on the absolutely vital German iron ore 
traffic from Sweden. The by no means negligible Polish Navy 
should also be useful in this connexion, provided it could 
use a Russian base. 

One should also remember the unusual mine-laying 
resources of the Russians, who have always, perhaps because 
of their very weakness in surface ships, excelled in under- 
water warfare. For instance, the first efficient mines which 
our own navy used in the War were shipped from Vladi- 
vostok. Every Russian destroyer and many submarines 
and small craft are fitted with mines, and in the Baltic alone 
are ten special minelayers. 

But mines and torpedoes tend to be the weapons of 
Powers that are conscious of weakness and rely on a defen- 
sive naval strategy. Such a strategy has gone out of favour 
since the “ purges,” and the Soviet Press has recently been 
advocating an “ offensive” policy and a big navy, based on 
the new battleships, now begun, which are badly needed 
as the proper backing for the considerable light forces. In 
February M. Frinovsky, then Commissar for Naval Affairs, 
wrote that Russia was going to have a Grand High Seas 
Fleet capable of destroying an enemy fleet in enemy waters. 

How far these doctrines would find expression in action 
depends on that essentially unknown factor, the personnel. 
In the past the Russians have shown no great gift for mari- 
time enterprise, and the passivity of their sailors impressed 
Nelson. Yet the State-owned merchant marine is now 
extremely efficient, and a new pride in the sea is being 
aroused by skilled propaganda, culminating in last month’s 
“ Soviet Navy Day.” The traditions of an Imperial Navy 
which dates back to Peter the Great are being revived: 
Pravda, for example, recalls the navy’s heroism, even at such 
defeats as Sebastopol and Tsushima. 


Besides the comparatively recent encouragement of 


nationalist tradition, party fervour is strong in the Navy, 
especially since the “ purges” which two years ago removed 
every single fleet commander. 


There are Political Com- 
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missars in every warship, though these are not necessarily 
non-sailors. Last year fifteen times as many students at 
the Naval Academies were admitted to Party membership 
as in 1937. 

With so incalculable a people as the Russians it is 
impossible to say whether this strong infusion of party 
enthusiasm into a combatant force makes for increased 
efficiency. Judging by the effects on the French Revolu- 
tionary Navy one would think not, yet the armies of the 
French Republic and the Red Army itself proved effective 
fighters against the interventionists, in spite of gross 
inefficiency in material. It is true that in Apri! complaints 
of bad discipline began appearing in the naval journal 
Krasni Flot. It was alleged that in some ships Officers of 
the Watch had failed to carry out a thorough inspection of 
liberty men, so that ratings were detained by the garrison 
patrol for being improperly dressed. In a certain Black 


CAMP WITH 


By SYLVA 


N the half-clouded evening sunshine three of us stood on 

the hillside confronting a couple of hard-boiled Amazons, 
weathered and glowing after a “grand” fortnight. They 
were the rearguard of the motor-driving “ Fannys,” clearing 
up. We, of the advance party, were “ merely ” general duties 
companies, and they wouldn’t tell us a word about our camp, 
“ All those,” waving at the only group of sleeping tents, 
“are coming down. Don’t know what you'll have. Of 
course (patronisingly) you must feel strange.” We left the 
discomfortable Fannys ; there was no need to have our 
strangeness emphasised. The three of us, meeting for the 
first time on that journey, a little self-conscious still in our 
khaki uniforms, had come by train to Tidworth where we 
climbed into an army lorry, to be rattled to Pennings and 
bumped in confusing circles around the hilly camp. The 
notice at the entrance said “ 2nd Battalion The Lincolnshire 
Regiment.” Had the lorry driver tricked us? Was it an 
A.T.S. camp at all? It appeared that it was, or would be. 
Several women officers and N.C.O.s were to be noticed, 
vaguely busy, or even, like ourselves, busily vague. As for 
the Lincolnshires, rumour had it they would be safely away 
before our regiment of women came. 

Rumour spoke false. The 2nd Lincolnshires were installed 
beside us, for us, and because of us. For the ensuing fort- 
night they and the A.T.S. worked hand in hand. They were 
our tutors, trainers, lecturers and cooks. They put our tents 
up, filled our palliasses, delivered our stores, blew our bugles, 
showed us how to fold our blankets, make a bucketful of 
custard, and localise the drips in a wet tent. They initiated 
us thoroughly into army life. 

I emphasise this lest it should be imagined that the Auxili- 
ary Territorial Service is merely a crowd of women “ playing 
at it.” As a potential force, we only came into being last 
year at the September crisis, but our function is no uncertain 
one. Apart from the motor-drivers, whose job is obvious, 
our purpose is to take over as many as possible of the non- 
combatant duties now performed by soldiers. As cooks, 
storewomen, clerks and orderlies, we should be able to 
shoulder all the ordinary running of a camp or barracks, 
thus in an emergency freeing thousands of men to fight. 
The women who camped at Tidworth this July, besides being 
“ general duties” were also “ general service ” companies. 
That is, in the event of hostilities we are prepared to be 
called up, perhaps at once, for service away from our own 
homes, whether in this country or overseas. And though 
affiliated in peace time to the territorials we should in war 
time be attached to regular or training units. As to these 
matters, we have our share in army secrets, and should not 
be at all quick to inform the casual inquirer either which 
regiment we were serving with or how soon we expected 
to be sent abroad. There is no camp for our “ local” com- 
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Sea destroyer, it was said, leave-breaking was 
unpunished owing to the officers’ slackness. One ay 
who was absent without leave for 48 hours escaped Punish. 
ment by making up to the ship’s Commissar, and so op, 
In view of the way in which the “ purges” must baw 
undermined the authority and initiative of the officers, sy 
a state of affairs is scarcely surprising. On the other hang 
the frank criticism of defects in a service journal ; 
encouraging and shows a hopeful outlook. So do the late, 
decrees limiting the Commissar’s powers and raising th 
period of service from four to five years. If drawhacs 
of administration exist, as they do in all navies, the fighting 
spirit of the Russian sailor will probably rise superior » 
them, as it did at Tsushima. But then the material wy, 
hopelessly inefficient. Today the material is withoy 
question much better, and the value of the Russian Nay 
correspondingly greater. 


THE A.T.S. 


panies, who remain at headquarters in their district, livin: 
at home and working at the barracks—“ like daily maids. 
as one disconsolate member put it. 

With a thousand of us gathered together for the first time, 
camp was indeed initiatory and experimental. It was , 
practical demonstration to us of our routine and functions, 
and it showed us how our whole organisation, under the 
leadership of Dame Helen Gwynne Vaughan, is officered 
Of “ other ranks ” we have our senior leaders (warrant off. 
cers class 3), section leaders (sergeants) and assistant section 
leaders (corporals). For the volunteer (or private) these were 
safe enough from “ courtesy,” which in army terms implie 
saluting every officer on sight. The commissioned officers 
work up from company commander and assistant to county 
and group commandant. In camp our C.O. had her adjutan: 
and quartermaster—those two right-hand “men.” In ow 
early days we were frequently kept guessing by the rule that 
if two officers are approaching at divergent angles we salut 
the senior. The scrutiny entailed was quite unnerving. In 
this respect the Lincolns’ R.S.M. was a recurrent snare; 
his gallant bearing and superior uniform seemed to demand 
“courtesy.” Again and again the volunteers were tricked. 

However, we refused all trickery from the plumper, matier 
wag of a sergeant-major whose duties, besides joke-cracking 
and leg-pulling, included checking in the quartermaster’ 
stores. Those stores! They surprised us in the morning lik 
a hailstorm. By 12 we had checked in, counted, piled, heaped 
up, insinuated and otherwise bestowed about the tent th 
bulkiest articles of bed and kitchen ware that inchided : 
flock of straw-filled palliasses and bale upon bale of blankets 
Our Group Quartermaster, the daintiest and least hardware 
lady imaginable, flitted between suffocation and a stemer 
death from shovels and carving knives. Then the troops 
began arriving; they surged through the Q.M. tent to collect 
beds and bedding on their staggering persons. And whik 
the Lincolns’ band played a brave marching column in from 
Tidworth, the heavens opened and disgorged a deluge, th 
like of which was to be known each day that followed fc 
at least a week. 

Were we downhearted? Hardly. After all, the tents had 
floor boards, and only four persons slept in each. The hil- 
side, fully afforested with white conicals, had changed it 
nature. With the Southern Group to left and the Sout 
Midland to right, you could walk up the central parade 
ground to the canteen—noted as the place not only © 
supplement your army rations, but also to attend lecturés, 
concerts and dances with the tutor regiment. The lectures— 
on mobilisation, gas or army organisation—gave us an insight 
into technicalities that may be safely academic to the civiliat 
but which it behoves us now to understand. Whether the 
taught us any dancing is uncertain ; but between us we kept 
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up the memory of the Great War ditties. Perhaps in army 
circles these will never die. On the wettest morning, when 
we stood on the wide plateau in dripping ranks to see the 
light tanks demonstrate, the girls suddenly burst out singing, 
“Pack Up Your Troubles” and “The Long, Long Trail.” 
The rain poured down ; far away a mocking sunbeam touched 
a yellow field ; and the tanks crept out from their misty 
hilltop coppice. It was impressive. 

Frankly, we were a less impressive sight at feeding times, 
scrembling barbarously to get our ratiou lest, in the early 
days of cooks and storekeepers, all should be gone. As the 
camp was an experiment, improvements marched apace. The 
first day’s margarine soon turned to butter ; I did hear that 
the section leaders’ mess contrived to get their tea sent in 
unmixed with milk and sugar. In the end we had a 
reasonable diet, and the day the bread-and-butter pudding 
was made with salt instead of sugar it was hustled out at 
the double for the pigs. ° 

“Para-ade — “Shun!” Rain permitting, the 
sergeants put us smartly through our paces, and nothing 
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so tautened and delighted us as to march behind the regi- 
mental band. Why this drilling and marching? people ask 
us. What do you women do it for? At least it is nothing 
new. I have seen the diary of a sergeant during the 
Napoleonic Wars which reveals that he was much in request, 
in 1795, to go round drilling the younger female members of 
great houses. Our drills make for alertness, discipline and 
easy moving. If we are to work in with the army, we may 
as well be smartly militarised. Our private and more anxious 
question is, Are we of use? The Government has issued 
us a weatherproof uniform, spent money on our rations and 
railway fares, and paid us tos. for each week in camp. Shall 
we be worth all this? Some of us are abysmally stupid, and 
a few of us flighty, though we mostly “ mean well.” When 
our separate companies coalesced in camp with its routine 
and lectures we began to see at last that a place had been 
allotted us in the military machine, that mobilisation orders 
would concern us intimately, and that our friends the 2nd 
Lincolns were not merely there to dance a gallop with us 
to their regimental tune. We were relieved and glad. 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


By ARTURO BAREA 


HAD never seen people playing darts but I wanted to 

join in. It was my second visit to the inn ; in fact, it 
was my second visit to any English inn ; and I knew I had 
committed a silly blunder at my first visit. Then, the inn- 
keeper, wanting to impress me or to give me a special treat, 
had opened a square black bottle of funereal aspect and 
told me in a sort of French: “ This is sherry, Spanish wine 
—Spanish.” I had taken the glass, lifted it to my nose, 
showing off a bit, taking a sniff, looked through the murky, 
muddy fluid against the light, and had said in my sort of 
English: “ That is no sherry.” 
Still, I felt in the inn-keeper’s debt for this 
And so the second time I came to his 
place I wanted to join in playing darts. I didn’t know the 
rules, but I thought I could hit the board all right. Only 
the way they were throwing seemed to me rather compli- 
cated—lifting one’s arm high up, making it very difficult 
to take aim. I took a dart, held it in the hollow of my 
hand, my arm hanging down, quite without strain, and 
then gave it a swift flick from the wrist, exactly as when 
throwing a knife. Knife-throwing is a sport we had learnt 
in the physical-culture centre when I was a boy in Madrid. 
I did hit the board. The second time I hit quite near the 
centre. Then I became aware of gaping and embarrassed 
faces and several wide grins. 

“He is Spanish, see?” said my inn-keeper, and looked 
apologetically at the others. “ He’s been all through the 
war. 


[t wasn’t. 
lack of courtesy. 


It was very easy to see what they thought. They were 
wondering whether it was my custom thus to throw knives 
at persons. I tried my best to look as if I were able to do 
it but at the same time quite a harmless animal in the zoo. 
[ had to give them the thrill they expected of me, you see. 

But I suppose this quiet little village in Hertfordshire 
where I am living now, trying to recover, does not know 
what thrills it is giving to me. Before coming to England, 
[ thought I knew quite a lot about the country from books 
and from people I had met. But when I actually was here 
I found myself childishly astonished that things were so 
different from that picture of England living in the Spanish 
people’s mind and surviving, without my being aware of 
it, in an odd corner of my brain. We Spaniards very rarely 
tell foreigners what we really think of their country, and 
[ wonder whether many Englishmen travelling in Spain 
became conscious of the unbelievably crude idea of Eng- 
land existing in the average Castilian’s imagination. There, 


Cc . . 
England is pictured as a grey and very ugly country, a 








mixture of Whitechapel, factory chimneys and “ Lords,” 
with hard and unfriendly people, without flowers to speak 
of (for how could flowers exist in that eternal smoke and 
fog?), where grass is being cultivated by the English very 
painstakingly and laboriously as a sort of national duty. 
Of course, most Spaniards have met an odd collection of 
Englishmen if any: a few rather peculiar tourists—the kind 
that walk through Madrid with a tropical helmet on the 
head, a water filter under the arm and a grim determination 
not to be swindled by those natives on their faces, then a few 
hard-boiled civil engineers, some British sailors rolling down 
the road and some charming, wealthy people settling down 
in Andalusia. And why should Englishmen come to Anda- 
lusia and get crazy about flowers if not because there were 
no sun and no flowers in their own country? 


This silly picture must have tinged my expectations more 
than I care to admit. For when I came to this village the 
green country, its flowers—more than in Spain—and the 
friendliness of the people came as a pleasant shock. I had 
hoped to find great individual freedom. But I expected 
at the same time a very cold, rigid, un-responsive atmo- 
sphere. I may have come to the wrong place, but as yet 
I have not come across what I dreaded most. Our grocer 
said on the first day, in a very self-confident understate- 
ment: “ You'll find us a nice little people.” An old crafts- 
man embarrassed me by suddenly having tears in his eyes 
when he heard we came from Spain—and by taking off 
some pennies from the price of his goods. But the two 
persons who astonished me most, as the most perfect con- 
trast to what we were used to in Spain, were the village 
policeman and the village parson. 

It took me a long time to believe that the policeman’s 
home was that ordinary, nice little house in our road, with 
an average garden of tulips and wallflowers—or rather sweet 
peas and lilies at present. The sign “ Herts Constabulary ” 
convinced me, but the tall young red-cheeked fellow in 
shirt-sleeves tying up sweet peas looked like something 
out of a story to me. Till I saw him in full uniform on 
his bike—on his bike! And I kept thinking of the grim 
Guardia Civil on their black horses, under their bicorne 
hats, who always have to go in pairs because they have 
the inveterate hatred of the whole countryside against them. 
Spanish country police live in barracks, completely isolated 
from normal village life. Their wives come under barracks 
discipline, too. One can’t imagine them taking off their 
uniforms even for going to bed. “ Their souls of lacquered 
leather,” says the poet Federico Garcia Lorca of them, 
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When our foreigners’ registration cards were issued, we 
were not ordered to fetch them at the police-station in the 
little county town but the constable brought all papers to 
our house. Did he know that this little thing affected us as 
the best possible propaganda for the English system? 
Whenever I meet our village constable on his bike, giving 
me a perfectly friendly and normal greeting, I have a funny 
feeling of experiencing liberty. 

Then there is the clergyman. I have seen our vicar 
standing at the church entrance on Sundays, shaking hands, 
welcoming people, even walking up and down with his 
hands in his pockets, and this was one of the pleasant 
shocks he dealt me. While we were in the depths of 
moving in, the vicar called on us. Believing that we were 
Roman Catholics—I had to admit my Roman Catholic 
upbringing and my complete estrangement from that 
church—he came, offered his help and gave it, and went 
away on his bike. 

What about it? Everything, to me. The bicycle, the 
informal visit, the easy acceptance of somebody not of his 
faith, all this was strange to me. I discovered, too, that 
I must have assumed Roman Catholics to be as isolated 
and shunned in England as Protestants are in Spain. This 
is the popular legend in Spain, anyhow ; many people there 
would not believe that near to here is a magnificent Roman 
Catholic college—where the Anglican vicar sometimes 
goes for a visit. The teachers of my secondary school would 
have condemned the vicar’s friends in the college, though, 
for having traffic with a heretic. I did not tell him that. 
I simply filed the fact as another side to this England I was 
about to discover. 

Yes, people were friendly and helpful from the beginning. 
Without that I would have created a big village scandal in 
our first week here. An old woman pedlar came and wanted 
to sell something to my wife who was out I summoned 
all my English to tell her this. What I said was: “ My wife 
she is not.” “Isn't she?” said the old woman, and her 
eyes popped out of her head. I could not understand why 
she was so excited and repeated (I am told, very sternly): 
“ My wife she is not.” It was lucky in that case that we 
happen to live in one of those “ semi-detached ” cottages. 
Our neighbour was in her back-garden, overhearing the 
whole thing. She interfered and called out (as explained 
to me later): “He doesn’t mean she isn’t his wife, he 
means she isn’t here.” “Ooh,” said the old woman, and 
went away. I understood the whole affair only when my 
wife came back, and I still think that our neighbour was 
extremely good to understand me and the situation, and 
to kill such an interesting story in the germ. 

But apart from this missed chance I probably represent 
still a minor sensation to the village, simply by being Spanish 
and coming here from a war. A pity 1 am no former 
Cabinet Minister or General. I try to do my best and 
play up. Being a Castilian, I find no difficulty to conform 
to the popular idea of a haughty Spaniard when I walk 
through High Street. The only time I came across a 
marked nationalism was when I told another inn-keeper’s 
wife (yes, I do like these inns) that her spaniel was a dog 
of an originally Spanish breed. She drew herself up and 
said: “Oh no, this is an English dog.” 

What I am quite proud of is the fact that I have now 
mastered the rules of the game played each morning when 
people meet in the street: 

“Lovely morning, Sir.” 

“Very nice day, isn’t it? ” 

At the beginning I tried earnestly to say that it looked 
like rain when it did. But after having heard many times 
a reproachful: “ Oh, don’t say that, Sir,” I understand that 
here I have come across a national complex. Now I answer 
always: “ Yes, indeed, a very nice day,” even if the shower 
hangs already over our heads. After all, these are still 


“nice,” peaceful days which I, the refugee, can appreciate 
more than others. 
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CLASSIQUES MODERNES 


[D’un correspondant parisien] 


Dans son ensemble la saison théatrale 1938-39 n’aura pas été 
mauvaise. Nous l’envisageons évidemment du point de vue dy 
public, car les directeurs ne cessent de se plaindre de charges 
fiscales qu’ils qualifient d’écrasantes. Nous avons eu quelques 
piéces marquantes; les unes pleines d’ardeur juvénile, les 
autres volontairement outranciéres. Ajoutez-y plusieurs 
reprises et vous aurez un bilan honorable, supérieur semble-t-j] 
a celui de l’année précédente. 

Les reprises comportaient une proportion  appréciable 
d’ceuvres classiques, présentées “a la moderne.” Ces présenta- 
tions ont fait couler beaucoup d’encre, si bien que la discus- 
sion n’est pas encore close. Peut-on renouveler les classiques? 
Doit-on les renouveler? Comment les renouveler? Autant 
de questions, autant de controverses. Car quiconque lit une 
piéce en conc¢oit la mise-en-scéne 4 sa fagon. Chacun voit 
Vgction se dérouler selon sa propre compréhension des idées de 
Yauteur. Et souvent le lecteur, devenu spectateur, se trouve 
dérouté lorsqu’il voit l’ceuvre 4 la scéne. C'est dans l’ordre 
des choses. Autant d’individus, autant d’interprétations. Ay 
théatre c’est celle du metteur-en-scéne qui nous est imposée, 
En retour nous achetons, en entrant, le droit de la critiquer. 

Quant aux classiques, nous sommes en pleine période 
d’évolution. Pendant bien des années, la tradition en avait 
réglé la présentation. On semblait vouloir se borner, par- 
ticuliérement pour les tragédies, 4 perpétuer le jeu d’étoiles 
disparues. Ces traditions surannées avaient contribué a établir 
des conventions solennelles, accompagnées de pompe déclama- 
toire, qui momifiaient méme les chefs-d’ceuvre. On en était 
arrivé au point ot: le spectateur se rendait aux spectacles 
classiques presque par devoir; plus d’un s’y assoupissait au 
ronron monotone de vers débités sans chaleur. Pour l’écolier 
la matinée classique était devenue un véritable pensum. 

La rénovation de la scéne classique s’imposait. Jacques 
Copeau s’attelait 4 la tache dés 1913 au Théatre du Vieux- 
Colombier. Animé du feu sacré, il mettait les textes en relief 
et recherchait la vie dans le jeu. II trouvait sa séve dans 
Shakespeare et Moliére avant d’aborder les contemporains. 
Copeau fit souche et notre théatre aujourd’hui porte encore 
son empreinte. Mais ses disciples et ses successeurs voulurent, 
eux aussi, faire oeuvre individuelle et innover a leur tour. 
S’ils creusaient les textes, c’était parfois uniquement pour en 
tirer des effets de mise-en-scéne, d’éclairage ou de décor. 
D’autre part, un nouveau facteur entrait en ligne avec le 
développement rapide du cinéma. La concurrence était rude 
et bientét le scenario envahissait le théatre. 

Ainsi voit-on des piéces modernes s’inspirer directement de 
la technique cinématographique. On ne saurait s’en plaindre 
quand elles sont bonnes. Certains auteurs ont méme découpé 
en tranches des romans célébres pour les porter 4 la scéne. 
C’est plus critiquable. Nul n’a encore osé nous présenter 
Phédre ou le Cid en nombreux tableaux, avec intermédes devant 
le rideau. Cela viendra peut-étre, puisque pour cléturer la 
saison nous avons eu un Britannicus transposé sur le plan nazi, 
avec adjonction d’un prologue mimé. Auparavant on nous 
avait donné Athalie entrelardée de musique et nous avions vw 
une chaise a porteurs apparaitre dans le Misanthrope. 

Certes, il faut faire la part des choses. D’abord toute re- 
cherche est louable. Méme si elle conduit 4 l’échec cela vaut 
mieux que de s’encrodter dans la routine. Ensuite il faut 
reconnaitre que, grace a l’attrait de décors ingénieux, de 
costumes somptueux et de jeux de scéne nouveaux, on arrive 
a attirer vers les classiques de nombreux spectateurs qui sans 
cela continueraient de les ignorer. Devant ce résultat on peut 
beaucoup pardonner, dans Ilespoir que ces _ spectateurs 
arriveront a aimer les classiques pour eux-mémes. 

Néanmoins toutes ces innovations donnent 4a réfléchir, car 
elles ne sont pas sans dangers. Ainsi on ne gagnerait guére 
a remplacer une convention par une autre. Ow serait le 
progrés si la nouvelle ne servait pas le texte mieux que 
l’ancienne? D/’autre part, importance du metteur-en-scéne, 
du décorateur, du costumier, due machiniste, de |’électricien 
s’accroit généralement au détriment de celle de l’acteur, sinon 
de l’auteur. L’essence du théatre classique, c’est le jeu et la 
diction. Le triomphe de Il’art, c’est d’émouvoir devant une 
simple toile de fond. 

Sans étre réactionnaire et tout en appréciant.la nouveauté, 
nous nous méfions un peu des classiques trop modernes. Nous 
craignons toujours que le fond ne sombre sous la forme. 
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PEOPLE AND THINGS 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


vides such frequent visits to the cinema. I am fond 
of films, but when in London I find myself constantly being 
recalled to the corridors of Westminster by a sense of duty 
and that stern white eye which blazes above Big Ben. In 
the country, also, an after-dinner visit to the nearest town 
js too urban and elaborate an action to be often undertaken. 
But a boat puts in at sunset into little harbours, the dinghy 
provides an alert and manageable vehicle, and a few steps 
only from the sea-weed of the waterstairs brings one to some 
warm and garish Odeon, where, for the sum of two shillings, 
one may rest upon a cushioned seat and enjoy the films that 
delighted London six months previously. 

* * * *x 


Or: of the agreeable things about sailing is that it pro- 


It was in this manner, a few days ago, that I was able in 
a Cornish harbour to enjoy The Four Feathers of 
Messrs. Mason and Korda. Of all the changes and transi- 
tions which I have witnessed in half a century perhaps the 
most astounding is the death and rebirth of imperialism. I 
am old enough to remember the period when The Four 
Feathers was first published, and when we took the story 
to be all that a nice-minded schoolboy ought to like. There 
then ensued a period when the massacre of Omdurman 
appeared to us as a shameful episode, and when the theme 
and inspiration of the novel seemed as old-fashioned and 
remote as the Castle of Otranto. But since the day when 
Mr. Noel Coward, in Cavalcade, first had the courage 
to proclaim that it was not really iniclligent to be ashamed 
of one’s past, patriotism is again creeping back into fashion 
and with n have revived these stirring tales of heroism and 
adventure. Though I confess I am rendered uncomfortable 
by the spectacle of courage which transcends anything which 
I could possibly summon up, yet this film set me aglow with 
that most delightful of all forms of heroism, the vicarious 
form. How glad, as I re-entered the dinghy, did I feel that 
Harry Faversham had made (in spite of difficulties which 
would have daunted the stoutest heart) good. ‘The picture 
contains, moreover, one passage of extreme beauty and oxe 
of most ingenious drama. The sight and sound of the 
boats being hauled up the Nile is in truth a masterpiece of 
film production. The moment when the first of the four 
feathers tumbles, sticky with desert sand, from the envelope 
is neat to a degree. I felt happy that Mr. Mason should have 
come back into his own. I admired the skill with which Mr. 
Korda had extracted so much from Mr. Mason. I decided 
that it was a good film. 
7 * * 7 
We discussed it afterwards in the cabin. My companions 
did not, I found, regard the film with the same appreciation 
as I did myself. They were critical, for instance, of the 
role played by the doctor who, while pretending to be the 
friend of the oppressed, obviously took a slow delight in 
informing his many acquaintances of the disasters which had 
befallen them. They thought the whole story slightly “ un- 
necessary,” which I suppose it was. And their distaste for 
the heroine knew no bounds. At first I took their lack of 
any very fervent response to be due to the fact that they 
were younger than I am and not quite so certain of the 
vicariousness of the heroism displayed. But on second 
thoughts I realised that their comparative lack of enthusiasm 
Must be attributed to the circumstance that they, unlike 
myself, had never been to the Sudan ; and that for them the 
story of Gordon and Slatin was not a recurrent nightmare, 
haunting constant dreams. 
* * 
Always have I been fascinated and terrified by the Gordon 
story. Long before I visited the Sudan, long before I met 
Slatin or Kitchener, I had read those angry and wrong- 
headed diaries and pictured to myself the agony of that 


* * 


obstinate but heroic man, pacing the roof of his palace at 
Khartoum, straining his eyes down the river for the first 
sight of the relieving gun-boats. I remember, while still 
at school, asking my father questions about Gordon. He 
had himself been in Egypt in 1882 and had subsequently 
met Gordon cn the eve of his tragic mission. My father 
was reticent upon the subject. “To my mind,” he said, 
“it was a most unfortunate appointment.” My early hero- 
worship was chilled by this remark; but the sense of tragedy 
remained. Two years ago I visited Khartoum and spent 
some weeks in the palace which has been reconstructed 
upon the site of Gordon’s house. We were summoned to 
dinner by the sinister throbbing of the Mahdi’s drum, 
that very drum which night after night must have brought 
despair to Gordon’s heart as he paced the roof watching 
the vast ring of camp-fires by which he was enclosed. Each 
night I slept upon that roof gazing up at the stars flung 
across the deep sky like a handful of rice. At dawn I 
would be wakened by the whine of the flag being hoisted ; 
the kites would circle slowly above me on their morning 
prowl; and beyond Omdurman the hills of Kerere would 
turn the colour of amethyst. 
* * * * 

I discovered that there were several conflicting versions, 
or rumours, of the manner in which Gordon met his death. 
One story was that he was shot dead by a sniper when 
walking on the roof. Another story was that he was 
speared while fighting in the garden. The third, and best 
authenticated, story was that he was killed while walking 
slowly dowa the steps. They told me that there was still 
living in Khartoum an old man who had been Gordon’s 
servant at the time of the Mahdi’s entry into Khartoum. 
We sent for him and asked him questions. He told us that 
on the fatal night he had obtained leave to go to his home 
in a distant part of the town since his mother was dying of 
hunger. It was in the early hours of the morning that the 
Mahdi’s forces broke through the defences and streamed 
towards the palace. He himself had remained in hiding 
for a week and had then donned the Mahdist smock and 
had made his way to the palace. A man had shown him 
the exact spot on the stairway leading down to the garden 
at which Gordon had been killed. The steps were still 
stained with blood. He had heard it said afterwasds 
that when the Mahdists broke into the palace grounds, they 
had wasted half an hour in chasing the Coptic clerks who 
had climbed into the trees. When these had been disposed 
of, they attacked the palace itself. Gordon came out upon 
the verandah which looked down upon his swimming tank 
and shouted at them in his atrocious Arabic that he wished 
to see their master. He was then struck by a bullet and 
walked slowly towards the stairway, collapsing on the third 
step. His body was cut to pieces and “thrown into the 
river at the place where the soldiers wash.” His head was 
taken in a cloth to the Mahdi’s headquarters. 

+ * + 

We showed the old man the well-known picture of the 
final tragedy, which depicts Gordon descending the stair- 
way. He gazed at it for a long time with the puzzled 
scrutiny of a man unaccustomed to deciphering pictures. 
Suddenly his brow cleared. “Yes,” he said, “this is 
certainly correct. That (and here he pointed at an aperture 
in the wall below the staircase) that was the window of the 
downstairs lavatory.” 

* . * * 

I was talking that evening after dinner to a man who had 
spent many years of his life in the Sudan. I tried io convey 
to him my impression of fear and tragedy. “ Yes,” he 
answered, “ it is a vast and silent land ; peopled by gigantic 
ghosts.” 
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FROM PERICLES TO 


FROM A SPECIAL 
“WHEN I have made a decision, and frequently I may make 
a decision contrary to your views, that decision is final and 
unalterable. You must understand, then, that no one is able 
to stop me when I am on my way to carrying it out. 

In this matter I ask you to be very careful, for by opposition 
I do not mean only the kind which no one can show, that is 
to say opposition of a formal nature, but also interior opposi- 
tion, that is, the lack of respect and of the submission of 
your ideals. .. . I do not permit to anyone—and I ask you 
to make this clear to your subordinates—any hidden opposi- 
tion to be shown to my wishes, in any way whatsoever.” 
The author of this sufficiently challenging injunction is 
General John Metaxas, the Greek Dictator. He was 
addressing the higher officials of the Greek Ministry of 
Education, on November 28th, 1938; he had just added that 
Ministry to his existing offices of Prime Minister, Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, for the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force. Some examination of the form the regimentation of 
Greek intellectual life is taking under his direction (he was 
himself trained in Imperial Germany, at the Prussian 
Kriegsakademie) may be not unprofitable. 

Four principal methods have been pursued: (1) limitation 
of opportunities of education ; (2) control of the schoo! and 
university curriculum ; (3) punishment or expulsion of pupils 
and teachers suspected of disaffection; (4) censorship of 
publications and suppression of all free discussion. 


There is no fixed school-leaving age in Greece. On pass- 
ing through the four classes of the elementary school 
(“demotic ” school) children are free to leave ; they usually 
do so at 12 or 13. After this very rudimentary education a 
child will be able to read and write badly, and perhaps add 
and subtract. Metaxas, as Minister of Education, has raised 
the secondary school fees. At the same time the cost of living 
has risen. As a result, only an insignificant number of chil- 
dren can continue their education beyond the elementary 
school. All young people’s organisations, including, for in- 
stance, the Scouts and the Y.M.C.A., have been dissolved ; 
so have all student societies, including those which provided 
money and other help for poor students. They have all been 
replaced by a single official organisation, the “ Neolaia” ; this 
is run on familiar Fascist lines, with semi-military drill, salut- 
ing and so on. It inculcates nationalist and Fascist doctrines 
and encourages its members to spy on one another, their 
teachers and their parents, and to inform the authorities of any 
behaviour suggesting anti-dictatorial views. School children 
from the age of seven, and university students, are under very 
strong pressure to join the Neolaia. A student who resists 
this pressure is likely, at the very least, to be excluded from 
examinations and to be unable to take up a_ professional 
career. 

In the headquarters of the large force of “ Security ” police 
hang four portraits—of the King, Metaxas, Hitler and 
Goebbels. The Security police has two branches ; one con- 
ducts espionage among the working-class and the other 
among students and intellectuals. The latter branch closely 
supervises all forms of higher education, and the intellectual 
life of the country in general. The words and bearing of all 
university teachers are kept under close observation. At all 
lectures notes are taken by police agents: sometimes manu- 
scripts of lectures are censored beforzhand. Certain subjects, 
especially, perhaps, constitutional law and_ political history, 
are intrinsically dangerous. Books of the slightest democratic 
or liberal tendency are excluded from the schools and, univer- 
Before publication all books must be submitted to a 
police censor. There is a Security police officer in every 
newspaper office, by whom the whole contents of the paper 
must be It has even been found necessary to 
censor the classical writers of Greece. Passages have been ex- 
punged, for instance, from Plato’s Republic (Plato described 
the tyrant as the basest and most miserable of men), from 


sities. 


scrutinised, 
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Thucydides’ Funeral Oration of Pericles (for its democratic 
tone), and from the Antigone of Sophocles (for being againg 
tyrants). 

Teachers of known democratic or constitutionalist views 
including some of the most celebrated, have been suspended 
and often sent into exile. M. Eleftheropoulos, Rector of 
Salonika University, is one of the many who have been dis. 
placed. University teachers used to be elected by the teach. 
ing staffs themselves: now they are appointed by the 
Ministry of Education, which, of course, also controls all schoo! 
appointments. Suspended teachers are naturally replaced by 
others acceptable to the régime—though the example of Ger. 
many suggests, and recent developments in Greece demon. 
strate, that this involves inevitably a serious lowering of 
academic standards. 

Public opinion under an oppressive régime often expresses 
itself through applause in public places. In Greece 4 
applause in cinemas has for this reason been forbidden. When 
M. Jean Zay, French Minister of Education, attended the 
centenary celebrations of the University of Athens, fifteen 
students were arrested for applauding a reference in his speech 
to the French Republic. They were released, but only after 
they had signed “declarations of repentance” for publication 
in the Press. Declarations from “ repentant Communists” are 
now a regular feature of Greek newspapers. 


The Greek dictatorship is not merely modelled on, but 
inspired and guided by, Nazi Germany. The heads of the 
Security police are trained, if not actually directed, by the 
Gestapo. The Press obtains much of its material from German 
sources. Many of the leading officials pay frequent visits to 
their Berlin colleagues. Kanelopoulos, the head of the 
Neolaia, spent two years studying youth organisations in 
Germany. Students, especially in such subjects as law, 
philosophy, and literature, are encouraged to go to German 
universities, and given all possible facilities. They will retum 
to be the administrators and ideologists of the Metaxas 
dictatorship. On the other hand, obstacles are put in the 
way of students or teachers who wish to visit England or 
France. 

Supervision of education and of the Press are, of course, 
merely particular examples of the measures essential to the 
maintenance of dictatorial government in such a country a 
Greece. Since 1821 the Greeks have prided themselves on being 
a free people. When Metaxas assumed absolute powers there 
was no national emergency or calamity which he could plead 
in justification; nor had he succeeded in capturing the 
imagination of a large part of the nation, as Hitler had in 
Germany in 1933. It is only by means of the police and 
the army—which he has been obliged to purge of many of its 
most able officers—that he can hold his __ position 
Over ten thousand political opponents are in_ prison, 
or living in exile, in wretched conditions, on small islands. 
There is great and widespread discontent and some organised 
opposition. But opposition is very difficuit and dangerous 
Letters are opened by the police, telephones are tapped, any 
casual conversation may be overheard by a spy. It will not 
be easy for Metaxas to be overthrown purely by underground 
opposition. 

Great Britain and France have committed themselves t 
guaranteeing the independence of Greece against external 
attack by the totalitarian Powers. Meanwhile the youth of 
Greece is being subjected to all the methods of a totalitarian 
régime. ‘To that extent at least the influence of the Dictator 
is being thrown much more on the side of Greece’s potential 
assailants than on the States which have undertaken to defend 
her. But Greece has a King as well as a Prime Ministet. 
Though George II was chiefly responsible for Genera 
Metaxas’ rise to power, he is believed to be susceptible © 
British influence. It was never more urgent that it should & 
exercised through any channel that offers. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE THEATRE 


wWhat Say They?’’ By James Bridie.- ‘* The Professor 


From Peking.” By S. I. Hsiung. At the Malvern 
Festival. 
Tue Malvern Festival is a kind of testing-time for the dramatic 


critics, that grave and patient body of men once likened—- 
was it not by Sir Max Beerbohm?—to the Metropolitan Police. 
These. stalwarts, the seniors less dour than usual and the 
iyniors even more jaunty, now walk about the salutary hills 
with all the appearance of being out of uniform and on 
holiday. But are they? Each afternoon they must immure 
themselves to hear in turn a ponderous frolic by Mr. Bridie, 
the oddest sort of Sino-Victorian melodrama by Mr. Hsiung, 
ond four other plays whose nature at this moment of writing 
remains to be seen, but whose authors are as various and 
disparate as Sir Robert Vansittart, Mr. Alexander Knox, Miss 
Evadne Price and Miss Ruby Miller in collaboration, and 
Mr. Shaw himself. ‘To make the testing-time the more trying, 
ne first week has begun in scowling weather which makes 
ys wish that the clouds scudding over Malvern’s lonely height 
To mortify us further, 


would thunder and be done with it. 
the rain desisted and out popped the celestial sun half an 
hour before Mr. Hsiung’s play was due to begin. And it 
is shining stall. 

Normally you say of outrageous things that they have to be 
seen to be believed. You cannot do so with What Say 
They? and The Professor From Peking, because’ toth 
audiences came away refusing to believe that they had seen 
what they saw. ‘The first has in it things so infelicitous, and 
the second things so clumsy, that you are kept permanently 
occupied in alternately rubbing your eyes and shaking your 
ears. 

About half of the blame should go to the 
for insisting upon only one producer for the whole programme. 
Mr. Ayliff is sound and admirable at the job of producing. 
But it is wicked of the management to insist, or wrong-headed 
of him if he himself insists, on the attempt to produce six 
brand-new and totally dissimilar plays on six consecutive 
nights. There is virtue in a hat-trick only if it is successfully 
achieved ; and there is no precedent for stating that a double 
hat-trick of this sort can be achieved by one unaided 
producer. 

The pace of these two plays has been funereally slow, and 
their casting has been in many parts arbitrary. Figure Miss 
Yvonne Arnaud, for example, as a charmless and almost 
Shavian nuisance of a woman who sets a Scottish University 
to rights by masquerading as the Principal’s private secretary 
and assuring everybody that respectability is a thing to guard 
against. Picture Mr. Cecil Trouncer as an elaborate Irish 
poet who hides his light under the bushel of a university 
janitor’s uniform. Envisage the cherubic Mr. Anthony 
Bushell, making no pretence of being a day older than himself, 
asa Principal in a country where University Principals are 
invariably nearer eighty than twenty-five. Conceive if you 
can Miss Eileen Beldon, in the other play, impersonating one 
Rainbow Wang, who allures her husband’s visitors, gets locked 
in the bathroom for misbehaving, and is finally smacked for 
foolishly endeavouring to be diplomatic. 


management 


The two acting successes in all this miscasting and im- 
perfect production have been those won by Mr. Alastair Sim 
in the former and by Mr. Norman Wooland in both plays. 
Mr. Sim is a gaunt, lip-licking, seaweed-eyed Clerk of the 
Senate—a Chadband with the Scottish strength of mind to 
refuse buttered toast. Mr. Wooland plays two wildly different 
roles and distinguishes himself in each. He is first a healthy 
drunken medical student, convincingly Scottish in his in- 
sincere respect to his seniors. He is then a Chinese Professor, 
far subtler in his insinuating behaviour than anybody or 
anything else in the whole of Mr. Hsiung’s play. These two 
tnished sketches could only come from an artist who was a 
first-rate character-actor in the making. 

For well-considered reasons, one does not dwell on the two 
plays themselves in further or more explicit detail. A plain 
bald Summary of either would read like a nonsense rhyme 


Jelive . 
dlivered in prose. ALAN DENT. 


THE CINEMA 


**Un de la Legion.”’ 


” 


At the 


‘* Beau Geste.’’ At the Plaza. 


Curzon. 

THIRTEEN years have passed since the first Beau Geste was 
produced with Ronald Colman, William Powell, Noah Beery, 
but not a set seems to have been altered. Of course, memory 
plays strange tricks, and Fort Zinderneuf, with the dead 
legionaries leaning from the baronial embrasures, can hardly 
have stood unchanged since 1926 in the Arizona desert ; yet I 
feel sure that the oid English mansion of Brandon Abbas has 
been tucked away all those years on some abandoned stage in 
the great rambling lots, dust collecting on the stained glass, 
and the panelling, and the suit of armour in the hall, and on 
Lady Patricia too, her aristocratic suffering only bleaching a 
little with the years, and the birds beginning to roost in the 
high rooky hair. For why trouble to destroy what is certain 
to be needed sooner or later? Alas! we have not yet reached 
the end of Beau Geste; technicolor and stereoscopy wait 
another decade. There is something in the brazen tale which 
appeals to the worst in human nature—the cowardly will always 
find satisfaction in the impossible heroisms they will never 
have to imitate, and the weak in the disgusting and irrational 
brutalities of Sergeant Markoff, the Tom Brown bully who 
kicks over a waterbucket in the presence of the deserters dying 
of thirst. 

A morbid picture, but I doubt whether any morality 
counsel will take action, the whole story being so wrapped 
up in the school colours—in comradeship and loyalty and 
breeding, and the pure girl left behind ; morbid because the 
brutality has no relation whatever to the real world ; it is un- 
criticised day-dreaming. We do not criticise our dreams, or 
feel responsible for our Markoffs. Indeed, this particular 
product of the half-conscious mind is praised by one of the 
heroic characters as “the best soldier we’re ever likely to 
know,” much as a bully is excused if he is a good centre- 
forward. Day-dreams, adolescence, the popular story go 
together, and out of the same nocturnal sub-region as the 
Sergeant emerges the little scene when the three Gestes as 
children play with toy boats and real gunpowder, and one gets 
hit in the leg, and another gouges out the bullet with a pen- 
knife—exquisite agonies!—and the third asks, “Are you 
crying because you are proud or because you are wounded? ” 
Only sentimentality? Then take the crucifixion of Rassilof on 
the mess-table. I am glad to note that our censors, with a 
moral discrimination they do not always show, have given this 
unhealthy picture an “A” certificate. 

What a relief to change from Beau’s legion to Fernandel’s. 
This legion, too, may not be the real thing (at least, we have 
correct uniforms, genuine exteriors, and a sense of routine— 
it isn’t all hell and heroism; it is medical inspections and 
route marches and meals and leaves); but if it’s a little too 
good to be true, with the charming officers and the humorous 
companionships, and Miss Suzy Prim on a Sunday afternoon 
—a frankly recruiting picture—at any rate, there’s nothing 
adolescent about it, and no apparent reason for its “A” 
certificate. Fernandel, the inspired clown with the mediaeval 
face made to peer through a horse-collar, plays the part of a 
hen-pecked husband, who is not allowed meat or wine because 
he suffers from aerophagie (“ whenever I eat I swallow air I 
cannot digest”) He is robbed by a crook, stuck drunk on a 
boat with a recruit’s papers in his pocket, and after a few 
indignant muddled days settles happily down in the legion. 
When his wife traces him, he disowns her, goes south with 
his battalion, and wins the Legion of Honour with a good 
deal less fuss than the Geste family play boats. 

Fernandel’s laugh is the most memorable thing in any of 
his pictures; he can carry half a minute of film with a 
laugh alone, the camera fixed on the huge mouth and the 
great mulish teeth. Watch him in the café with the 
crook as he suddenly realises that he doesn’t love his 
wife ; the sudden disconcerting bellow, then the splutter, 
the attempt to explain, the feeble flap-flap of one 
hand, the hopeless movements of the equine head, and 
laughter welling out, bursting between the big rocky teeth, 
unstemmable, like an oil gusher running to waste over a whole 


countryside, GRAHAM GREENE. 
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TO-MORROW evening Sir Henry Wood will open his forty- 
fifth season of Promenade Concerts at Queen’s Hall, and 
during the coming eight weeks it will be possible to hear per- 
formances of a great part of the classical repertory as well as 
a more than usually representative selection of contemporary 
works. The wonder, renewed from vear to year, at the forti- 
tude implied in the direction night after night of these long 
and various programmes is only lessened by the unfailing 
punctuality of the performance, which is apt to make us 
take for granted the exceptional output of mental and physical 
energy entailed. However stuffy the night, however weary 
they may be, however bored with the particular task in hand 
—for surely even Sir Henry Wood must sometimes stifle a 
yawn as he opens for the hundredth time some score that a 
generation ago kindled his younger enthusiasm—there will be 
the conductor and the orchestra giving the audience at least 
their money’s worth of music, and often something more. 
And the audience too—at least that part of it which stands 
packed upon the floor—deserves a share of the wonder and 
the praise, for without them the thing would not “ go.” 


Of course, the performances will not always be up to the 
highest standard. Nobody with any sense expects to get in a 
popular edition of a book the fine paper, new-cut type and 
splendid binding of an edition de luxe, and it is as absurd 
to expect at the “Proms” to hear performances as highly 
polished as those given at concerts with briefer programmes 
and more highly priced, by Signor This or Herr That or Sir 
A. N. Other, after much more ample preparation. But the 
analogy with book-production must not be pressed too far, 
since, like all analogies between the arts, it will soon lead us 
astray. The text of a book remains the same, provided the 
printer’s reader is accurate, whether it is published as a 
“Penguin” for sixpence or as a “Nonesuch” for as many 
guineas. A musical performance is at the mercy of the inter- 
preter, who may, and generally does, vary it from one occa- 
sion to the next. According to the interpreter’s individual 
character and tastes it will be vulgar or sublime or merely 
commonplace. 


There is, however, this much 'further in the analogy with 
books, that texts in music, as in literature, may be corrupted 
by an ignorant or tasteless editor. Sir Henry Wood is not 
without his foibles, which at times become 
Because he likes mechanically, and therefore seldom accu- 
rately, tuned drums, he will supply them with the whole tune 
to play where a composer, born in a world that knew not 
these advantages, had been content to write tonic and domi- 
nant when they happened to fit and pauses when they didn’t. 
Because he has a weakness for heavy brass, he fits out Handel 
with the tuba-parts he could not write for an instrument not 
yet invented, and adds all the rest of the modern orchestra to 
thicken the brew. And because Schubert’s Symphony in C 
major takes up more of a programme than he wishes to allow 
to it, he put it on Procrustes’s bed and lops its limbs. Opinion 
upon these procedures is, of course, all a matter of taste. Sir 
Henry Wood likes them; some, who are not necessarily 
pedants, do not ; and the great majority don’t care a hang. 


positive faults. 


Yet it is questionable whether a man of greater sensibility 
could support the labours of the coming two months. Only 
a certain thickness of the artistic skin could make it possible 
to be so catholic, to turn with such facility from Bach to 
Sibelius, from Beethoven to Tchaikovsky, and make a reason- 
ably good job of them all. The lapses of taste are the price 
we have to pay for the sustained reasonable goodness of the 
job, and it is, on the whole, a price worth paying. For what- 
ever the hypersensitive who go to the opposite extreme of 
turning up their noses at anything paper-bound may say, 
Sir Henry Wood is justified in the long run, because he gives 
the greatest pleasure to the greatest number. It is men like 
him who create enthusiasm for music. The late Sir Dan 


Godfrey, whose artistic sensibility could not be rated high, 
was another—a solid craftsman who knew his job and, in even 
more difficult circumstances that included business-manage- 
ment and a great expenditure of energy upon the “light” as 
well as upon the “classical” composers, performed a great 
service to music in England and to English music. 

DyNELEY HUuSSEY. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 
1839—1939 


Tuis is a fascinating exhibition in spite of its failure to Present 
contemporary photographic achievement. The Science 
Museum and the Royal Photographic Society have jointly 
attempted to mark the centenary of the discovery of the 
processes of photography by a demonstration of apparany 
and results from the whole period since 1839. But th 
pictures are far more interesting than the apparatus ; anyone 
interested in the art of the last century should make a holiday 
tour to the Science Museum to see them. : 

The ability to hold an image produced by a lens can te 
called photography. This started in 1839 with the two pro- 
cesses: the French Daguerrotype on a silver plate ; and the 
English Talbotype giving a paper print through a paper 
negative. The first process is a very pleasing one, but canno 
produce more than a single copy ; the second had developed 
by 1840 to comprise the essentials of modern photography. 

Almost at once the remarkable David Hill began to use the 
new medium. His work is represented by seven outstanding 
portraits. These photographs, dated 1845, have been spared 
the retoucher’s censorship, and are so satisfactory and con- 
vincing that it is hard to know whether to be more interested 
in the portrait or the sitter. Whether or not the Victorians 
were better men than us, these pictures convey far more 
character than contemporary Bond Street work. Mr. Rintoul, 
the first editor of The Spectator, Principal Haldane, Mis 
Munro, and the self-portrait all show individuals who carry the 
lines on their faces without apologies. 

It is a commonplace to say that photography came as a new 
vision. The present exhibition nevertheless underlines the 
freshness of the early efforts. The ability to record every 
line and detail—features implicit in the technique—delighted 
the first workers. The attempts to make large pictures by the 
assembly of numerous small negatives were hindered by the 
difficulties of maintaining a single perspective. But in the 
baroque “still lives” by Fenton, dated 1857, the same use of 
definition and high lights is to be seen as in a certain period of 
Cecil Beaton’s work. Fenton, by the way, has also a delightful 
portrait of Alice Liddell (Alice in Wonderland) using an oblique 
perspective rarely adopted by painters. 

Natural development along these lines was first broken by 
Miss Cameron. This lady, as might be expected of a friend of 
Tennyson’s, produced pictures saturated with pre-Raphaelite 
feeling. But for her the lens and sensitive plate (both by now 
much better than formerly) gave an over-detailed, and there- 
fore presumably unromantic, picture. She it was who first 
ordered a soft-focus lens, thereby rejecting the very qualities 
for which her contemporaries seemed to be striving in their 
painting. Her work is in its own way successful, but it leads 
right into the style described in this exhibition as modern, a 
style which seems to be little but a poor and blurred expression 
of a hesitant imagination. 

This kind of photography is, however, not in the least 
typical of contemporary work. At the moment (this is 2 
statement and not an artistic theory) photography is a profes- 
sion of greater importance and influence than painting. Gocd 
contemporary photography is commercial, for the Press or for 
advertising. The best of this work is very good, and utterly 
different from the fuzzy pictures of nothing in particular 
shown by the R.P.S. The latter show more often quaint 
types than individuals, or scenes from an imaginary travel 
literature than things as they are; the impression that since, 
and possibly because of, Miss Cameron, photography has 
become effete is misleading. 

A very interesting exhibition could be made of the ordinary 
working photography of today. Recently something of the 
early freshness of vision seems to have been recovered, partly 
on account of the new technical possibilities of the miniature 
camera and fast fine-grain film. In any case, it is up to the 
Science Museum to show better the use made in research and 
engineering of the accuracy of registration of detail on a plate. 
Nevertheless, there is one exhibit which is modern and really 
striking. It is a full-size X-ray photograph of a living person. 
Usually Réntgen photography is depressing and ugly. But 
here in the vision of the flesh clothing the skeleton of a woman 
there is confirmation, if it were necessary, of the fact that 
beauty is more than skin deep. 

MICHAEL SPENDER. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Tue “weapon-still-stand” is over; the guns travel to the 
North ; and the grouse, roused from the heather, will stream 
over the butts. Many good sportsmen feel that the birds 
are an unworthy game so driven as early as August 12th. Even 
a week later they have a better chance, and evoke a more 
satisfactory skill. 

What is it steels the sportsman’s heart? 

It is his conscious pride of art. 
And if the art is too early achieved the heart is not steeled 
and the zest not achieved. The Twelfth is the only opening 
day that is now celebrated by general acclaim. Nobody, so to 
say, shoots pheasants on October 1st. Fewer people shoot 
partridges on “the First,” and fewer still, when they might, 
shot duck on August rst. All the close seasons, as we have 
just acknowledged in the case of the duck, end rather too 
soon, and, perhaps, begin usually rather too late. There is, I 
think, a fairly general agreement on this point with regard 
to all birds except the grouse ; but the arguments for including 
them, too, are strong. 


Gloomy Keepers 

What of the grouse themselves this year? It is almost 
traditional among keepers to indulge in gloomy prognostica- 
tions. The worse the conditions have been, the greater honour 
to the keeper if the numbers exceed anticipation. And the 
tragedies are more obvious than the successes. All parental 
birds have an uncanny skill in concealing their broods, while 
fatalities are very plain to any active keeper. This professional 
gloom is, I am told, very widely spread this season ; but there 
are one or two districts, at any rate, as in the North of Perth, 
where coveys are so many and so large that the keepers have 
been forced into a confession that they expect a bumper year. 
Certain enemies of the grouse, especially the heather beetle, 
which destroys his food, have ceased their threats, and the 
weather, if wet and eccentric, has not been calamitous. Some 
speak, especially on coastal moors, of the grievous multipli- 
cation of marauding gulls. If golden eagle and peregrine falcon 
have taken a certain toll, these splendid birds may still be 
welcomed. It is due almost certainly to weather and other 
natural conditions, and not to the number of birds of prey 
that grouse have almost vanished from some of the Scottish 
islands. It remains a surprise that those who desire to restock 
some of these islands have failed altogether to persuade owners 
of moors on the mainland to let them have pairs of birds 
or clutches of eggs. 


A Score in Family 

Interest in the partridge is not yet seasonable, except to 
those who find the partridge family the most amusing of all 
broods to watch. The parents are almost proverbially perfect 
in the protection and service of their young. One small 
garden, which is now very nearly urban, was entered the other 
day by a covey of twenty, two old birds and eighteen squeakers, 
all, of course, of one hatch. The experts at the I.CI. 
partridge farm have issued a pamphlet to argue that families 
of more than a dozen are a mistake ; and doubtless they are 
right in general (incidentally, a family of exactly twelve long- 
tailed tits has been seen in Kensington Gardens). However, 
these eighteen young partridges have flourished, and the proud 
parents, in keeping with their character, have flown at any 
animal, including man or woman, who dared to approach too 
near the brood. And yet, a learned person argued not long 
since in the public Press, that there was no such thing as 
unselfishness in the kingdom of the so-called “lower animals.” 
A readiness for self-sacrifice is a common-place among parents, 
and it is not unknown for a blind mammal to be most carefully 
Protected by a companion. 


Postponed Harvest 


Harvest would be general if the sun would shine. It opened 
more than three weeks ago ; but for myself I do not remember 
to have seen the ripening process more completely suspended. 
One field carrying crops of wheat and oats looks to me today 
very much what it looked weeks ago. The straw especially 
has remained green, and the ears are patchily green and gold. 
It is this unevenness of ripening that threatens to spoil a 


harvest which had the appearance of one of the best in the 
annals. Wheat and barley, if not oats, are both plants that 
thrive on sunshine. If the plant gets rain when it is starting 
to grow, and the roots are then well established, it can almost 
dispense with rain (as for the most part it does in Canada) 
for the rest of its life. There is one change in the technique 
of harvesting that may be in some slight degree in favour 
of our English grain harvests. It has been the necessary 
custom to leave the sheafs in shock, or in “ stook” (which 
a critical correspondent tells me is a Scottish, not an English 
term) until the ears have had time to lose some of their 
excess of moisture. In very wet years the grain may actually 
sprout in the sheaf, and so be rendered useless to any animal 
above the status of a hen. Where the thresher-harvester is 
used this step is, of course, omitted, and an artificial drier is 
an added necessity in our climate. Such driers have been both 
improved and simplified of late; and though they cannot 
impart to English grain the hard lasting quality of Manitoba 
wheat, they may do something to counteract one deficiency of 
our climate. Incidentally, some very interesting experiments 
in drying all sorts of produce have been going on, privately 
as well as among professional research-workers; and particular 
success (commercially as well as_ scientifically) has been 
achieved in the treatment of lucerne or alfalfa. 


Return to the Land 


Quite a large number of young women have made applica- 
tion for work on the land, including the driving of tractors, 
should war demand such service. The Minister of Agriculture 
writes them a letter of charming tact; he hopes that they 
will find health and friends, and a pleasant change while 
they are doing useful work for the nation. Some of them are 
taking a week or fortnight of training at the county agri- 
cultural stations. Women are often extremely good with farm 
animals ; but the more modern type seem to take rather more 
kindly to the tractor than the heavy horse. There is in 
process, I think, a real psychological return to land. For 
myself I know, and know of, an astonishingly large number 
of young men who have set up small farms, especially fruit 
farms. One is growing large fruit in Suffolk, one small fruit 
in Devon, one flowers in the Midlands, and others are engaged 
in more general farming. Two points about these beneficent 
adventures are worth note. One is the astonishingly low 
price at which ground may be purchased; the other the 
quick and solid returns from certain crops. One is so well 
used to the tale of losses on the land that it was very pleasant 
and in some measure a surprise, to know that a young fruit- 
grower on a rather small scale in the north-west was making 
as much as £400 a year. The money came largely from the 
local sale of small fruit, especially strawberries. Another is 
the freehold owner of a hundred acres of excellent fruit-land, 
which cost him exactly a thousand pounds. It may be added 
that one of the most successful apple-growers in the country 
is a retired corps-commander of the Great War. 


In the Garden 


There is a little garden, formed by an expert who modelled 
the whole in plasticene before constructing it, which contains 
more than its share of treasures ; but at the moment the most 
beautiful thing in it is a narrow border formed of an annual 
that anybody may grow, the blue pimpernel. I have found 
the wild blue pimpernel growing in the gutter of a road, but 
the more splendid garden sorts are not more than half-hardy, 
and may be treated like that most popular of all such annuals, 
the African nemesia, into which our florists introduced so many 
new colours. The blue of these pimpernels is as bright as the 
blue of a gentian, and they flower very freely. ‘There are a 
considerable number of varieties of this Italian pimpernel or 
anagallis, but the deep blue are the best. Phaselia is a rival 
in colour. The two need different methods of cultivation. 
Both vie with the gentians in purity and depth of hue. Blue 
is the most highly valued of colours in the flower border, and 
these two are not surpassed by any annual found in any list 
of blues ; for example, in the useful list given in the very small 
but invaluable book on annuals written some years ago by 
Mr. Leonard Sutton, and published by Simpkin Marshall. 

W. Beach THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


Signed letters 


are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the 
name and address of the author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THE SPrECTATOR] 


WHAT COLLECTIVE SECURITY MEANS 


S1r,—Mr. J. A. Spender implies that the Peace Front arrange- 
ments into which we are now entering are incompatible with 
collective security as understood. He says that 
these recent arrangements are of the pre-War alliance order, 
“to which we have unfortunately been compelled to return 
at all events for the time “an emergency mea- 
sure.” He suggests that they are the “ absolute antithesis ” of 
the League system and that such antithesis must be kept in 
mind if misunderstandings are to be avoided 


heretofore 


being” as 


“ 


I would suggest as a contrary consideration that far graver 
misunderstanding arises from regarding the two methods of 
the Peace Front and Collective Security as mutually exclu- 
sive, and that this idea involves a confusion which as much 
as anything has contributed to the vacillation and indecision 
of our policy this last seven or eight years, to the failure of 
the collective principle and to the creation of the appalling 
danger of the present situation. 

No Collective System can possibly be an effective instru- 
ment of peace unless it embodies the basic principle of the 
Peace Front—the principle that the power of the whole combi- 
nation is available for the defence of any member ; that an 
attack on one is an attack on all. It must, it is true, embody 
more than that, but if that much is absent then it will fail. 
Without it the whole idea of economic sanctions, for instance, 
becomes nonsense. For a group of States to say to a poten- 
tial aggressor, “We will apply economic sanctions, withhold 
from you the means of war,” and then add, “ But if you care 
to take those means by force from one of our weaker members 


we shall not aid him to resist you,” is to reduce the whole 
system to a sham; to make it a death-trap for all smaller 
Powers. It is, indeed, why the lesser Powers have with- 


drawn. 

The League was an alliance based on the principle that 
aggression against any one member was a threat to the whole 
and should be resisted by the action of the group. Again and 
again we refused to apply that principle 

We have suddenly applied it in the case cf a group made up 
of Britain, France, Poland, Turkey, Greece, Rumania, and 
tomorrow, we hope, Russia, with others, we hope, to follow. 
We now see tha unless we are prepared to defend others we 
shall ultimately reach a position in which, allies necessary to 
our own defence having been eliminated one by one, we are 
unable to defend ourselves. What we refused to China in 1931 
before the rearmament of Germany ; before the Axis ; with 
Russia actively and the United States diplomatically support- 
ing China), we give to Poland in 1939 after the rearmament 
of Germany, the formation of the Axis and before we are sure 
of the co-operation of Russia. In none of the cases of League 
failure would the discharge of our obligations have involved 
greater risks than those we have assumed for Poland. Indeed, 
had we been prepared to take for Manchuria or Abyssinia a 
tithe of the risk we are now taking for the defence of Poland, 
the League would never have failed. 

Mr. Spender suggests that the present Peace Front arrange- 
ments are temporary. Does this mean that when the crisis is 
over we shall withdraw our guarantees from Poland, Russia, 
Turkey, &c.? If that is so, Germany has merely to bide her 
time. The pressure of the totalitarian States will plainly be 
renewed just so soon as the new collective defence disinte- 
grates. 

Mr. Spender says: 

Groups of Powers threatening one another may obtain a respite 
from war by balancing their armed forces; but that is a very 
different thing from their working together to keep the peace . . 
an object of endeavour to be kept clear and distinct in our 
thoughts. 

This is a completely false antithesis. 

States to- 
many— 


United 
one of 


In a certain Western territory of the 
wards the end of the last century, a conflict 


arose between a group of cattle barons on the one hand and 
settlers on the other, over questions of fencing, water-holes, 
&c. The settlers d: 


manded a judgement by the courts or by 





arbitration. The cattle men scornfully refused and proceeded 
in various ways to drive out the settlers one by one. The 
settlers combined, stood firm, and finally compelled the cattle 
men to accept the rule of the courts. Peace as well as justice 
was secured. Had the settlers bcen willing to submit to the 
violence of the cattle men, neither law nor negotiation would 
have had a chance. The force of the settlers was not the 
alternative to negotiation, to “working together for peace,” 
It was the indispensable condition of any negotiation at all, 
To resist violation of the law is often the condition sine gug 
non of its maintenance. The settlers, in fact, were putting 
their force behind the law. 

But assume that the settlers in 
cattle men had “No 
shall impose our verdict when we have defeated the cattle 
men.” Then their force would not have been a force behind 
the law, merely behind the claim to be their own judges jp 
their own cause; and their victory would not have brought 
peace, for the cattle men, too, had their rights 

In both cases we had one alliance confronting another. Ip 


third- 


combining to 
arbitration, no 


resist the 


also said: courts; we 


the former case one of the groups stood for a principle 
party judgement—which it was prepared to offer to the other 
as well as to abide by; in the latter case each would have 
stood for a principle—a claim to be its own which 
by its very terms it denied to the other. In the one case 
power is used to vindicate equality of right, in the other to 


judge 


deny equality of right. 
And that, not the degree of 
alliances, indicates the difference between the alliance of the 
pre-War type and that demanded by Collective Security.— 
Yours, &c., NORMAN ANGELL, 
4 King’s Bench Walk, Temple, London, E.C. 4. 


universality in either of the 


THE PRESS ON THE UNEMPLOYED 


S1r,—With the announcement of the latest drop in the total 
of the registered unemployed, .it is interesting to read the 
comments in the National Press. 

The Daily Telegraph, for example, draws attention to the 
fact that this month’s figure of 1,256,424 registered unem- 
ployed is “ 102,000 fewer than at the peak of 1937,” and there 
is also an increase of “ approximately 1,450,000 insured persons 
in employment” compared with 1937. 

They temper their enthusiasm, however, by admitting that a 
“large part of the gain is unquestionably due to heavy 
expenditure on armaments, and the withdrawal of men from 
civil employment for defence purposes,” and they conclude by 
emphasising that “when the exceptional demand for te 
armament slackens the return to wholly peace-time economy 
will be attended by difficulties unless there is careful planning 
beforehand.” 

The last paragraph needs emphasis if the problem of 
unemployment is not to become really acute again. In addi- 
tion, although it is an excellent thing that the unemployment 
figures show a further decline, and that there are more people 
contributing to unemployment insurance, employment is not 
necessarily the complete solution, but employment with 
justice and the ability to maintain a decent standard of living, 
and purchase the necessities of life. There are 11,500,000 of 
more people earning 50s. per week or less, and no doubt 
contributing to unemployment insurance, but how many of 
them—particularly those with families and dependants—can 
afford to purchase the minimum necessary diet as prescribed 
by the B.M.A. 

Reviewing the position from another angle, Mr. Hobson, 
the City Editor of the News Chronicle, states that unemploy- 
ment has now fallen to the level generally supposed to mark 
what may be called the upper confines of “ full employment,” 
and he says in order to maintain this position and penetrate 
further into the “No-man’s Land of full employment”— 
“organisation and control which have so far been disdained 
will become increasingly necessary.” 

He also mentions the irreducible minimum of unemploy- 
ment which is composed of two elements: 
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1, The hard core of unemployment, the unemployables 
those wh stubbornly refuse to work 

2. The floating population of workers moving between jobs. 
The hard re, Mr. Hobson suggests, is “still between 
nd 90,000 people, and the ‘in-between jobs’ 


and 


500,000 
It is to b hoped that people will not become too smug 
when they such terms as “full employment ” used, and 


they will not srlook the fact that if the total were reduced 
to nil, the problem would still remain, unless something 1s 
time that future genera- 
li not have to suffer the privations and miseries of 


h will ensure for all 


the present of is a result of their present low standard of 
living main d to a large extent by the threat of unem- 


’ It is a te thing that such things as irreducible mini- 
mums should ever be contemplated, and surely those forming 
the “hard ind unlikely to be employable again, should 
be pensioned off on adequate pensions, whilst the problem of 
the scoooo who continually float from one job to another 
should receive immediate and serious attention 


of unemployment is not solved until every- 


= 
a 
r= 
>] 
+ 





body employable is in work, and, in addition, receiving suffi- 
cient purchase the necessities of life without risk or worry 
Aad, finally, it is of paramount importance that all those for 
whom the no work shall not be left to rot, but also have 


ss tC necessities of life and be treated as human 
faithfully, 

WILL1AaM G 

nal Association Against Unemployment, 


way Hall, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


MILLMAN, Secretary 


THE STATE OF FRANCO SPAIN 


the risk of prolonging discussion on this subject, I 
your indulgence to contest an astonishing state- 
by Mr. Edinger in support of his reply to Mr. 

ur issue of July 28th 

The former, if he so wishes, can easily remedy his ignorance 
Hisma and Rowak activities in Spain by reference to 

reliable Press reports over the past three years, while I am 

reluctant pass unchallenged his own 1ebulous ” 

‘traditional democrats” in Galicia of necessity 





assump- 
tion that 
belonged to the Frente Popular 

| purpose in entering this field of controversy, how- 
ver, is to correct Mr. Edinger’s assertion that “only one 
nce, Biscay, fought for the Republic, while three, 


i, Alava and Navarre, were very ardently pro- 





who has read the history of the Civil War—par- 
Mr. G. L. Steer’s vivid account in The Tree of 
hould be aware of the fact that Franco had first to 
srcome the strong resistance of Guipuzcoa before his armies 





came anywhere near Biscay. Perhaps Mr. Edinger has 
rgotten 1 heavy fighting in Irun; it was only by small 
jegrees that Franco was able to conquer the whole of 


Because Belgium was overrun by Germany in the 
that does not mean that Belgium was “very 
pro-German. And, similarly, because Alava was 





completely overwhelmed and dominated by Franco in the 
early day ff the war, it, too, cannot on that account be 
abelled pro-Franco. 

The ca Navarre is slightly different. The religious 


latalism of the Reauetes and their lack of Basque National 
inderstanding were the cause of their fratricidal opposition to 
the other provinces. But that attitude had been adopted 
) Mrevious civil wars last century, and was in no 
Way peculiar to the Franco rebellion. The reaction of the 
‘\avarrese Traditionalists today against General Franco and the 
Falangist movement is a fairly clear indication that they realise 
me p mistake they have again made in opposing the 


Basque ther regions. 





. At I would only remind Mr. Edinger that in the 
Home R ‘lections of 1936 in the three provinces of Biscay, 
Ala Guivuzcoa only one deputy was elected—in Alava 
—Wwnh t sed autonomy against sixteen who supported it; 
" same time 84 per cent. of the Basque people 
Wed striking solidarity in voting for Home Rule 
As zards the Catalans, the fact that votes were about 
n ded between the Conservative Liga and the Left 
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Esquerra does not mean that the former wholeheartedly sup- 
ports Franco, and still less, that it was against the autonomous, 
democratic movement in Catalonia. Quite the contrary. The 
Liga is as staunch a supporter of Catalan national liberties 
as the Esquerra; this was clearly shown by the autonomy 
plebiscite of 1931; in which 595,205 Catalans (women did not 
then have the vote)—or 75 per cent. of the total electorate 
voted for Home Rule.—Yours faithfully, 
MALCOLM MACKENZIE. 

Street, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


of 792,575 


14, Old Church 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE OPPOSITION 


S1r,—As another rank-and-file Labour supporter, I am sorry 
that Mr. Hugh Ross Williamson should consider our leaders’ 
ittitude towards foreis war-mongering.” If he had 
been led to believe this whilst the Government were advocating 
when their 





the so-called ippeasement, and 
ll opponents of this 
‘ war-mongering,” I should not have been so sur- 


avowedly 


policy of 
supporters were accusing indiscriminately al 
pt licy I 

prised. But when the Government are at last 
following a policy which we have for so long advocated, I 


find his attitude difficult to understand. 


It is obvious now, even to the supporters of appeasement, 
that a policy of surrender to threats will not bring “ peace in 
our time.” Our first task is to convince the Nazi régime 
that it has no chance of achieving its ends by threats of 
violence. With their past record of laissez-faire, this is a more 
difficult task for the Government than it would be for the 
Any concessions must be granted from collective 
strength rather than isolated weakness. At the moment, any 
further attempts to conciliate Germany would be construed by 
Nazis as weakness, and by Russia as reluctance to form an 
effective “ Peace Front.” 

But it is no. true to say that Labour leaders are opposed 
to considering legitimate grievances, or incapable of seeing 
further than the Peace Bloc. For a long time they have 
been advocating the calling of a World Conference to consider 
economic problems. They supported, probably more warmly 
than the Government, President Roosevelt’s invitation to 
such a Conference, as an alternative to war. Also it must 
be remembered that many of the most ardent supporters 
of “appeasement” amongst the Government were the very 
men who, years before, had refused to listen to any of the 
far more legitimate demands of Germany, when that country 
was unarmed 


Oppos tion 


and democratic 

which Mr. Williamson notices at 

t it is caused by the disillusionment 

of “ National,” not Opposition supporters. After all, in nearly 

every case it has been the Conservative, not the Opposition 

vote, which has fallen!—Yours, &c., I. D. Rep 
55 South Audley Street, London, W. 1. 


Concerning the 


y-elections, I suggest that 


apathy 
: 


GERMANY TODAY 


Str,—“ Amicus Germanorum” has contributed an extremely 

sting article to The Spectator. He summarises the views 
of the German opposition, which desires “to co-operate wit! 
the rest of Europe.” I hope he is right in his estimate of its 
strength and its aims. When I was in Germany I determined 
to avoid the danger of underestimating the power of the 
present régime. Until we have more data to go on I am sure 
the only safe course for Great Britain to pursue is to assume 
present Government represents a majority of the 


German people, certainly overwhelmingly so over the Danzig 





that the 


quest 
I was in Berlin during the July Danzig crisis, and there is 





no doubt that even liberally minded Germans consider that 
Danzig should be returned to the Reich. One German friend 
divided th ) ee categories: 

1) Th snd the policy of the Nazi 
rég me, in 

2) Those 1 defend the policy of the 
N régime, in W ey do not believe 

3) Those who keep sile because it is not safe for them 
t yeak. 

I shall certainly not venture to apprise the relative strength 
of these three sections ; nevertheless, I entirely agree with vour 


correspondent that their slogan must be “ anti-Nazi and pro- 
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German,” and our policy must be to stand firm in the face 
of aggression. 

Your correspondent, Mr. Douglas-Mann, thinks that, when 
arguing with Germans, I should have pointed to the doctrines 
expounded in Mein Kampf, in order to explain Great Britain’s 
attitude. Rightly or wrongly, I preferred to point to the rape 
of Czecho-Slovakia in March. Even in this case, when I drew 
attention to assurances given at Munich and afterwards, and 
subsequently ignored, I was informed that “the Fuehrer was 
obliged to change his policy in view of altered conditions”! I 
fear in face of the doctrine that no pact is binding, owing to 
changing circumstances, it would have been useless to point 
to Mein Kampf.—Yours truly, EveLYN WRENCH. 

H6tel d’ Angleterre, Copenhagen. 


GOVERNMENT, PRESS AND PEOPLE 


S1r,—The men who could speak with most authority on the 
newspaper aspect of Press censorship during 1914-18 were the 
chief sub-editors in charge of the war rooms of our great 
daily newspapers and news agencies. But these men were 
C3’s, or over military age, so that after twenty-one years few 
survive. As one of the survivors I am certain that they, like 
all other newspaper men, would welcome the Government 
assurance that the principle controlling the relationship between 
war-time Ministry of Information and Press is to be that of 
co-operation, and that they, if alive and in their old jobs, 
would see to it that this co-operation is given in brimming 
measure. But at the same time I venture the view that they 
would probably disagree with you, as I do, in your support 
of the inclusion of Press censorship among the responsibilities 
of the Ministry (The Spectator, August 4th), and would con- 
sider this inclusion a regrettable and unnecessary introduction 
of an element of friction which should be avoided. 

In 1914-18 no official body was more derided and com- 
manded less respect in the newspaper world than the Press 
censorship. Nobody for a moment denied the necessity of 
censorship or protested against the limitations which it must 
impose. But its stupidities (real or seeming) and its absurdi- 
ties (real or seeming) were nightly occurrences, and formed a 
barrier to cordial relations which was never surmounted. 

Newspaper “A” would have suppressed what for news- 
paper “B” had been passed; French reports sanctioned by 
French General Headquarters, and published in the French 
Press, would be censored; facts taken from the German 
newspapers, and having nothing to do with British morale, 
but illuminating the morale of the enemy, would be excised ; 
on occasions (although not many) positional information, whose 
importance should have been noted by the military censors, 
passed both them and the laymen sub-editors with disastrous 
results. On other occasions (quite numerous) the lay sub- 
editors would excise matter which had actually passed the 
experts, but, nevertheless, seemed dangerous; and so on 
through a list which, if completely recalled, would fill a book. 
In the end the prejudice was so great that some journalist 
members of the censorship found it no easy matter to make 
progress in Fleet Street after the War—“ He was in the Press 
Bureau ; he can’t be any good.” 

Looking back over the interval of years, it has to be 
recognised that this newspaper attitude towards the censor- 
ship was grossly unjust ; that even if the censorship staff had 
consisted wholly of members with the double qualification of 
p.s.c. and practised editor many of the incidents would still 
have happened ; and that in effect the censorship did its work 
well and, as a first effort on a national scale, was a credit 
to all concerned—censors, Press and public. But it will be 
a grave error not also to recognise that the same attitude 
will be adopted again, even if less uncompromising, because 
the causes are fundamental and ineradicable. These causes 
are, on the one side, the eager, impatient newspaper spirit 
intolerant of all war inefficiency (real or seeming) and, on 
the other side, the conditions inherent in all wartime censor- 
ship. Apart from the inevitable proportion of human errors 


and the absurdities that can arise from too literal an inter- 
pretation of rules and regulations, you cannot extend the 
War Cabinet to include all censors and newspapers, so that 
there must be numerous occasions when even the censors do 
not know why they are doing this or that, but are merely 
acting on certain orders from above and can offer no satisfying 
explanation for their actions, 


Here you have a limitation alien 
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to a free Press never accustomed to follow orders blindly, ne 
matter from whom they come, and the beginning of trouble 
and criticism. 

In 1914-18 the censorship was a separate body, and, aS ay 
isolated target of criticism and ill-will, suffered no ham 
itself and caused no great harm to others ; the Shooting was 
as if into sand. But when the censorship, instead of being 
an isolated entity, becomes, as now proposed, part of th 
Ministry of Information, the situation is very different, The 
Ministry as a body becomes the target and very great ham 
is done ; the shooting is into a vital part of the war machine, 
injuring the co-operation between Press and Governmen 
This is a risk which should not be taken if it can be avoided 
Further, it is in the best interests that censorship should } 
given a position ensuring the greatest possible independeng 
compatible with war direction, a position akin to that occupisj 
by our judiciary, hearing all sides, but coming to its ow 
decision without fear or favour. Such a position cannot f: 
secured if the censorship be made a part of, and therefor 
subordinate to, the Ministry. There is also the minor adminis. 
trative point. The Press in 1914-18 gave up, more or les 
in despair, making remonstrances to the censorship. It will 
not do so in regard to what, it is to be hoped, it will consider 
as its own Ministry, and the extra work thus caused should 
not be forgotten. 

I appreciate that the purpose of the Government and its 
advisers is probably to bring about a closer relationship 
between Press and censorship and a better appreciation of 
each other’s difficulties and point of view. This is wholly 
desirable. But without the certainty that it will eliminate al 
friction between censors and Press—and there is not even the 
basis for such certainty—the method chosen is too dangerous 
and some other method which does not carry the same risks 
should be sought. This method may be the association with 
the censorship in an advisory capacity of the Press committe 
which, presumably, will be attached to the Press sections of 
the Ministry. 

I apologise for the dogmatic terms of this letter ; but your 
space is limited and my sole purpose is to indicate some 
considerations which may have been overlooked—not to raise 
or to enter into controversy.—Yours faithfully, 

HuGH MacGrecor. 


REAL DISARMAMENT 


S1r,—As one of the millions to whom the daily ebb and flow of 
war is a nightmare, as a non-pacifist pleading for peace, as 
an opponent of the Government most anxious to appeal for 
support of one of the Government’s members, may I be allowed 
a few words on Mr. Hudson’s interview with Dr. Wohltat? 


And first I want to thank you for saying that if what hap- 
pened was what was reported, there was no occasion for 
censure, it was all common sense and natural, and “ that if real 
disarmament were in question and an international loan were 
the means to bring it about, it need not be ruled out.” But! 
should like to go a good deal further and say that in such 4 
case there is no way in which money could be spent or lent 
that would be so wise, sc economic, or of such infinite advan- 
tage to the whole world. Compared with a war (and unless 
the armaments race is put a stop to that is the alternative), 
what sized loan would not be an economy? The preparatory 
bombardment for the carnage of Messines, Passchendaele and 
Arras cost this country fifty millions. . . . By 1917 (and the 
war went on for eighteen months after) it was costing us 
money {£7,000,000 a day; it left us with a debt d 


£7,000,000,000, and what it cost in men’s lives, in broken 
health, broken fortunes, and broker hearts, is known on!y 0 
the Devil—it can never be measured and never be told. 

A real measure of disarmament would mean: houses instead 
of arsenals, playgrounds instead of drill-grounds, well-fed 
children of well-paid fathers, and the movement would spread 
through all the industries, trades, sciences and arts. We all 
know it. But do we all realise it? Or if we did would no 
Mr. Hudson's talk have met with a different reception? Its 
true the crucial question arises, would the disarmament be 
real? I am convinced that, with the experience and machinery 
set up in these later years, international powers and intt 
national supervision could ensure its reality—that it could b 
effectively carried through—and that if once Great Britam 
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ind Germany started on this campaign of renewed prosperity 
4 sanity, recruits would come from every country in the 
orld. I would urge, then, that Mr. Hudson and Dr. Wohl- 
iat (or their ceunterparts) should get together again, and 
should have another talk on the lines of disarmament, an inter- 
ational loan, and an independent Czecho-Slovakia, and that 
they should hold their talk with Government backing and all 
possible encouragement to bring them to a successful end, 
honourable to both sides.—Faithfully yours, 
ELDRED HORSLEY. 

10 York House, Church Street, Kensington, W. 8. 


« MADE IN ENGLAND” 


giz—When travelling in Hungary recently I got into con- 
versation with a young Rumanian, partner in a large blanket- 
manufacturing firm. 

I was examining one of the travelling rugs he had with 
him, and he said: “ We send very many of those to England. — 
only then we sew ‘Made in England’ into them.” 

In my innocent amazement, I exclaimed: “But are you 
ilowed to do that?” “Oh,” said he, “we just sew in what 
the English buyers tell us to. We would sew in anything 
ese if they told us to.” 

Are others of my countrymen equally amazed?—Yours, &c,. 

E. K. Murray. 

2s Hereford Square, Gloucester Road, S.W. 7. 





BRECON AND RADNOR 


Sin—The reason given by “Janus” in The Spectator of 
August 4th for the Socialist gain of the Brecon and Radnor 
by-election is hardly the correct one. 

‘The Liberal and Conservative organisations could not agree 
on a National Government candidate. The Conservative was 
nominated. The Liberals were discontented, and no doubt 
many Liberals abstained. Given a candidate on which both 
sides agree, the seat is almost certain to be held for the 
Government. 

Vide the last three elections before this one: Jenkins, 
Liberal, elected ; D’Arcy Hall, Conservative, elected ; Ivor 
Guest, National Government, elected. In these three, Liberals 
and Conservatives agreed. In each case the Socialist was 
defeated —Yours truly, A VOTER AND J.P. 


Sin,—I see that “ Janus ” gave old-age pensions as the dominant 
issue in the Brecon and Radnor by-election. 
I should be interested to know why “ Janus ” said this, for the 
main subjects at several meetings near here and elsewhere in 
the county seemed to be agriculture and foreign policy. 
The Government side pointed to the agricultural subsidies, 
and argued that a defeat in this election would weaken their 
hand in foreign affairs. The Labour side called for price- 
control in agriculture, pointed to the Government’s broken 
promise last year about the quota of imported meat, which 
caused the disastrous slump in wheat prices, and compared 
the National Government’s unfortunate foreign policy since 
1931 with that of the Labour Government before it. I only 
once heard old-age pensions rather faintly mentioned. Was 
this exceptional in the constituency?—Yours faithfully; 

H. W. HECKSTALL-SMITH. 
Whitton, Knighton, Radnorshire. 


(“Janus” writes: The successful candidate on the declara- 
tion of the poll gave several reasons for his victory, stating, 
inter alia: “ The older people supported me in overwhelming 
numbers as a protest against the policy of the Government in 
doing nothing to increase their pensions.”] 


RECEIPT STAMPS 


SiR,—In your issue of July 28th there appeared a letter under 
the heading “ Receipt Stamps,” written by a Barrister-at-Law. 
Although I am not in any way connected with the legal 
Profession, I must, with apologies, heartily disagree with him. 
If a sum of money over {2 is paid, the payee, if asked to do 
80, Must receipt the amount over a 2d. stamp. A receipt given 
unstamped may be stamped with an impressed stamp on the 
following terms: Within 14 days on payment of the duty and 


a 


naley af 7 sos 
* penalty of £5; within one month on payment of the duty 
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and a penalty of £10. A fine of £10 will be incurred by any 

person who gives an unstamped receipt, refuses to give a 

stamped receipt, or divides the amount payable with intent to 

evade the duty. Strictly speaking, a receipt cannot lawfully 

be demanded.—yYours truly, F. R. SOUTHWELL. 
Ashbury, Shrivenham, Berks. 


LETTERS TO GERMANY 


S1r,—Lest it should be thought that Commander Stephen 
King-Hall’s letters to Germans, referred to by “ Janus” in his 
Notebook, are universally well received in Germany, 
the following extracts from a letter written to me by a German 
director of a shipping line may have some interest: 

“TI wonder whether you heard of these letters that are being 
flooded into Germany by order of your Government. I enclose 
extracts of letter No. 3 from Stephen K-H., the original being in 
my possession. It is a printed document this time and was posted 
in Amsterdam on 19th, addressed this time to a pal of mine. 
Alas, I am evidently not good enough yet. Can’t you tell your 
friend to put me on the list! I want some amusement too! 

“Don’t you think it 1s a sign of weakness on the part of your 
Government to send such letters. It certainly gives me the im- 
pression that you want to impress us how strong you are and 
what we have to fear. Now I always find that a real strong man 
has no necessity to say so, he leaves it to the other man to find 
out, when the time comes! 

“My dear Britons, how far have you sunk to have to resort to 
such methods. What poor imbeciles these people with such 
ideas must be. How little they know of us.” 
—Yours faithfully, 

3 Nevern Road, S.W. 5. 


F. J. ERROLL. 


AUTARKY AND “INSURANCE” 


Sir,—In her review of my book, Light Out of Darkness, 
Honor Croome raises a point of fundamental importance upon 
which I should like to comment briefly. 

Dealing with my contention that the interdependence of 
nations in trade is a source of instability, she states that this 
belief “is contrary to all the laws of probability in the mathe- 
matical sense, and, among other things, makes nonsense of 
the whole principle of insurance.” Here, I feel, her criticism 
rests upon an unsound analogy. For a nation to increase its 
dependence upon other nations, instead of working towards 
economic self-sufficiency, is surely not strictly comparable 
with the insurance policy of “ spreading the risk.” If it were, 
the relative stability of the nations enjoying a high degree of 
self-sufficiency would be difficult to explain—Yours faithfully, 

CLARENCE C. Hatry. 

14 Bolton Street, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 


U.A.B. SCALES 


S1r,—Your reviewer of Organised Latour in Four Continents 
says that in my own chapter of that book I state that the 
U.A.B. scales of allowance issued in 1934 “involved universal 
reductions.” As a member of one of the Board’s advisory 
committees, I have good reason to know something about its 
scales—as well as not to wish to be unfairly critical of its 
actions. I stated not that reductions were universal, but that 
they were “sweeping.” If my account does not contain the 
statement that some allowances wer: raised, it should be 
remembered that I was describing not the merits or demerits 
of the scales, but the reaction to them of organised labour,— 
Yours, &c., H. A. MARQUAND. 
Martletwy, Mill Road, Llanishen, Cardiff. 


WE BREATHE AGAIN! 
S1r,—Regarding the Great Pyramid of Gizeh, it is interest- 
ing to note that Sir Flinders Petrie, in his Pyramids and 
Temples, gives the measurement of the low passage leading 
to the antechamber as §2.00 inches. 

Sir Flinders—unlike “authorities” on the Pyramid 
—deals only in facts, so it is suggestive to find that 52.00 
multiplied by 30 (prophetic month) gives 1560, and that the 
number of days between August 4th, 1914, and November 11th, 
1918, is exactly 1560. 

The next day of prophetic importance is August 6th, 1939 ; 
and if nothing of world significance has happened on that 
day, no doubt this letter will be consigned to the waste-paper 
basket! —Yours truly, Maurice TALBOT. 
2,170 Stanley Hills Drive, Hollywood, California. 
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GERMANY’S WAR CHANCES 


By MAJOR B. T. REYNOLDS 


Dr. Ivan Lajos, Assistant Professor of Constitutional History 
at the University of recently wrote a little book on 
Germany’s Chances in the Next War in the Light of German 
Expert Writings, and had it published by the Press of his 
University. The results were significant. Typical Press re- 
ports ran, “Into the city of Budapest has burst a bombshell,” 
“Fresh editions are being sold out every few hours.” And if 
the last was a pardonable exaggeration, “ 30,000 copies sold 
within a week.” But the Professor’s success was short-lived. 
Two months later it was announced that the Public Prosecutor 
of Pécs had instituted criminal proceedings against author and 
publisher on the grounds that “the book disseminated 
information detrimental to Hungary’s foreign policy,” and that 
all copies of the book were to be confiscated by the police. It 
is generally agreed that German pressure was brought to bear 
on the Hungarian Government to suppress the book, and it is 
thus not without interest to see what it is that the Germans 
wished to conceal. The English translation appears this week 
from Gollancz. 


Pécs, 


false 


In his introduction Professor Lajos explains the reasons that 
led him to write the book. After referring to the twist given 
to the history of the War and the post-War period by German 
writers, and how “a part of our Press is engaged in a masterly 
preparation of our public opinion for participation in an even- 
tual war at the side of Germany,” he goes on— 

“TI am convinced that we all bear some responsibility for what 
may happen. The least of us is responsible to his conscience, and 
before the judgement of history for the part he may play in direct- 
ing the fate of Hungary at the present crisis.” 


“ 


His first chapter is entitled yerman Plans.” Here, as 
throughout the book, he allows National Socialist spokesmen to 
state their own case, Hitler, Rosenberg, and a dozen others, in 
books, speeches, and in the Government-control!ed 
Press. 


articles 


Today we can count 80 million Germans” (writes Hitler in 
Mein Kampf), “ but our foreign policy can only be recognised as 
right if in less than a hundred years two hundred and fifty million 
Germans live in the world. Only sufficient space can ensure 
a people’s freedom. . . . The acquisition of fresh teiritory for 
colonisation by the superfluous population implies an infinite gain. 

these indispensable territories are not be be sought by Germany 
overseas, but almost exclusively in Europe. . . . What in the course 
of history became effectively Germanised is the ground that our 
ancestors conquered by the sword and which was thereafter 
colonised by German peasants.” 

The author is writing primarily as a Hungarian for Hun- 
garians, and he is quite clear as to the fate that awaits his 
country at German hands. He quotes from a lecture delivered 
at Munich in 1933: “ The little wretched Balkan Hungary with 
its eight million inhabitants has no right to demand loyalty of 
its Germans. Every manifestation of culture in Hungary is 
German. The German cultural area must become a Ger- 
man racial area.” He quotes earlier German writers to show 
that these ideas are not new, and were strongly represented in 
Germany even before the War. Germany’s aims, he concludes, 
can only be achieved by war: what are Germany’s chances? 

He goes on to show from German sources that Germany’s 
chances in a lightning war are not good, and her chances in a 
longer war infinitely worse. German technical opinion is un- 


Germany's War 
3s. 6d. 


Chances. By Dr. Ivan Lajos. Gollancz. 
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easy. In the East, Russian resources in man-power and map 
facturing capacity make a rapid decision impossible, he 
West German prospects are no better. One of her chief Weak. 
nesses is the shortage of trained man-power due to the la apse 
conscription between the years 1919 and 1934. The Frenes 
defences are stronger than in 1914, and the German means 
attack weaker. Germany’s rail transport has been badly 
neglected, and much of it is already in need of replacemey_ 
nor is there the slightest prospect of this being carried oyt Unde 
present conditions. This minimises the German advantage 
‘interior lines,” which she used to such effect in 1914-1933 


The food situation is already serious. 
is exhausted. Germany is unable to produce all her own ». 
quirements, and has not the wherewithal to purchase fon 
abroad. There is already a serious shortage of labour in gop. 
culture and industry, and production is slowing up. Oil sy. 

plies are quite inadequate for war. The constant expansion 
industry, dilution of labour and the use of ersatz raw mater 
has led to a notable deterioration in the products of Gem 


factories. The life and efficiency of German guns, aeroplay 
engines, and so on is 


far less than that of the products 
countries whose economies still run on normal lines, 


The capital Marke 


Perhaps most serious of all in the long run are German con. 
plaints as to the attitude of students. “ One of the most urgey 
educational tasks is the struggle against the youthful disparag. 
ment of knowledge.” “ We constantly hear how students dj 
not work out the more difficult and disagreeable tasks them. 
selves, but either don’t do them at all, copy down the answer 
from someone else, or simp!y report sick.” There is reference 
to “ the false value frequently set in youth on the profession ¢ 
army officer, leading to romantic fallacies about the militay 
life and leaving out cf account that a modern officer must i: 
the first place possess a sufficient education.” 


Dr. Lajos warns his readers that America would not lon 
remain neutral in a future war, and points out that America 
military preparedness is infinitely more advanced than in 1917 
In a final chapter on “The German People,” he makes th 
point that where Germany in 1914 embarked on war with: 
united people, her present rulers are having to lay their plan 
to deal with widespread civil disturbance from the outset. He 
quotes from the Frankfurter Zeitung of January 18th, 1937, a 
eye-witness account of the exercises carried out by a polic 
school in Berlin. These included an attack with machine-gun 
on a factory, the “ enemy ” being mutinous factory workers 


Dr. Lajos builds up his case quietly and _ impressive 
National Socialist policy is heading straight for a war -_ 

Germany cannot win. Of course, his method of quoting f 

German sources is open to the suspicion of taking sentences 
out of their context and choosing his authors to suit his cast 
But, in dealing with a Germany that has no hesitation in giving 
the lie direct to anything that does not fit in with its poli, 
probably the most effective method is to allow Nation 
Socialist authorities and German experts to speak for them 
selves. ‘The author has been very catholic in his choice of 
sources, and nowhere does he appear to have strained the 
evidence. I myself have lived ten years in Germany since 
War, and saw something of the German army in the Sudeter 
land last October. I can fully endorse what the author sis 
about every point within my sphere of personal knowledge 


The position would be utterly ludicrous were it not so lagi 
But feeling, in Dr. Lajos’ words, that “ the least of us is respi 
sible to his conscience and before the judgement of history {tt 
the part that he may play,” one cannot leave the matter ther 
He has foreborne to mention that Germany’s only strenga 
lies in our possible weakness. If the average decent Germa 
today has ceased to feel any personal responsibility for wha 
has occurred, and what may occur, it is largely because * 
could and can see no way out of the impasse. The one fact! 
required to render Nazi Germany harmless is that we shows 
substitute a positive creed for Hitler’s negative one, and thus 
bind together not only those peace-loving nations with whom 
we are associated, but also the overwhelming majority 0 me 
German people themselves, who dislike the madness that has 
taken possession of their country probably even more thi 
we do. Nazism is a creed born of despair, but it is a cre 
and one capable of inspiring fanatical devotion. . 


To stand 0 
the defensive against a creed is to court disaster. The 0 


thing which can ultimately prevail against a creed of dest#! 
is a creed of hope. 
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Aspects of Uncertainty 


No One to Blame: an Autobiography. By H. M. Taylor. With 
” gn Introduction by Elizabeth Bowen. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
The Convent. By Alyse Simpson. (Dent. 8s. 6d.) 


The Child in the Crystal. By Lady Sybil Lubbock. (Cape. 
10S. 6d.) 

These Poor Hands: a Miner’s Autobiography. By B. L. 
Coombes. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 


Tuese four books have all of them some detachment and 
skill in self-expression, a remarkable concurrence in its way, 
because it is rare for the general run of auiobiographers to 
have much idea of writing, and, although some will disagree 
with Miss Elizabeth Bowen’s estimate that the author of 
No One to Blame might have become a “ major artist,” there 
js no doubt about Mrs. Taylor having gifts of an unusual 
sort. Indeed, her book is in some ways so good that its 
own merits raise the question why it is not even better 
and why this cool self-analysis and clarity of style does not 
succeed entirely in creating a satisfactory “work of art.” 

Mrs. Taylor was the daughter of a consumptive Lancashire 
weaver, a man who had made a failure of the material side 
of life and lived only for Sunday and his work at the 
Methodist chapel. She herself began at the mills at the age 
of eleven, and suffered all kinds of unhappiness and humilia- 
tion in her existence at home that ill-hea!th and poverty could 
cause. She took up religious work, turned to Spiritualism, 
married, and at last, after many ups and downs, found relative 
freedom and consolation in psychoanalysis. In case some 
readers may be frightened off by the mention of this method 
of approach, it cannot be too firmly stressed that Mrs. 
Taylor’s book is wholly free from jargon, and perhaps her 
most notable literary gift is a power of explaining her views 
and experiences with regard to psychoanalytical matters with 
an admirable lucidity. Her view seems to be that most 
people wou'd find life easier if they knew a few of the 
elementary principles of psychoanalytical theory and applied 
these to themselves. She makes out a good case for this, 
though whether or not it would be approved of by the 
mandarins themselves is doubtful; and it must be admitted 
that the enlightened application of many other theories of life 
might be of use if only the necessary enlightenment was present 
to apply them. 

However, to return to Mrs. Taylor as a writer, her powers 
of exposition are striking. It was a bad day for the teaching 
profession when they decided not to employ her, because her 
grasp and common sense would have made her invaluable. 
It is in such spheres rather than in those of imaginative art 
that, I am inclined to think, her gifts would have found their 
best expression. The religious background of her home has 
followed her in a sense because her new beliefs are accorded 
the same respect she formerly gave to those with which she 
was brought up. 

In the case of the author of The Convent, who was born 
in Switzerland and whose book covers only her convent 
experiences and is not a full-length autobiography, the 
religious emotions were her own rather than her parents’, 
and, when at the age of twenty she decided to take the veil, 
her father and mother were far from enthusiastic. However, 
no serious objection was raised, and their daughter became 
a novice in the neighbouring convent of the Mystic Rose. 
The account of her experiences there are convincing and, 
although critical, are not unreasonably so. The novitiate was 
not a success, and the mediaeval attitude towards many things, 
notably hygiene (dirt, and faulty and inadequate nourishment 
made tuberculosis and other diseases an ever-present danger), 
the superstition, hysteria, and jealousies she found there made 
her change her mind and return to the world. The description 
of individual nuns is good in the early pages, but as the book 
progresses they tend to lose their’ identity—perhaps as they 
did in life. On leaving the convent the author married 
and settled down. Twenty years later she revisited the 
Mystic Rose. She found everything as she had left it, and 
the nuns, many of them sadly aged, engrossed in the affairs 
of the Duke of Windsor. Mrs. Simpson (whose married 
name no doubt gave rise to this conversational orientation) 
Writes with fluency in a language that is presumably not her 
Own, but although she conveys her meaning with ease there 
‘sional unfamiliar phrase or construction. 

Lady Sybil Lubbock and Mr. Coombes, using different 
laterial, show that they are both of them interested in writing 


Is an occ 
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as such, and at their best each can write forcibly, though 
each suffers from a weakness in selective capacity. Both are 
energetic and determined to get something out of life, but 
Lady Sybil’s book takes her only as far as the age of twenty, 
which is more or less the point where Mr. Coombes begins 
his. The Child in the Crystal is an account of what it was 
like to grow up, come out, and get engaged in late Victorian 
times. There is something a little overpowering about these 
country houses and well-behaved people, and only the fact that 
the author considered herself to be treated as a bad second- 
best to her sister redeems, with a little malice, a dangerously 
syrupy style. It is a pity that Lady Sybil did not let herself 
go more among the less agreeable of her relatives. She is 
obviously indignant about the way one of her cousins was 
treated by his family, but even with regard to this episode 
she shows a mildness which someone of her character could 
hardly have felt. Mrs. Taylor’s psychoanalysts would probably 
have something to say about someone who became engaged 
to a man who bore the same name as his fiancée’s favourite 
governess. 

Mr. Coombes is a miner by profession, and the main part of 
These Poor Hands is taken up with an account, some of it 
good, of the ways and dangers of mining. Unfortunately there 
seems to have been some confusion in the author’s mind 
whether he should present an objective account of a miner’s 
life, or write a plea for a change in the social order, and 
even these two main themes are sometimes blurred by irrele- 
vant information. On the one hand, Mr. Coombes implies 
that he and many of his colleagues dislike mining, while on the 
other he decries a suggestion that some of them might be 
found other employment. The fact is, of course, that if Mr. 
Coombes is a writer (and he has some justification for regarding 
himself as such), he must want to write, and not go down the 
mine. But this objection is an individual one, and even he 
deliberately became a miner, leaving an agricultural neighbour- 
hood in Herefordshire to do so. Without for one moment 
belittling the hazards of the mine, or questioning his remarks 
on conditions there, it cannot be denied that Mr. Coombes 
writes best when he keeps to his personal experiences. 

ANTHONY POWELL. 
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A Chinese Novel 


The Golden Lotus. Translated by Clement Egerton. Four vols. 
(Routledge. £4 4s.) 

Tue author’s identity is uncertain: he wrote in the sixteenth 
century of life in the twelfth. The story is chiefly about the 
rise and fall of a prosperous, energetic, sensual and unscrupu- 
lous man living in a time of social and official corruption, 
about his household of six wives, and his dependents and 
hangers-on. The translator says his task has taken him fifteen 
years, and that he engaged himself on it because he wished to 
study the social applications of a modern school of psycho- 
logy in the case of a developed civilisation other than our 
own. He regards the book as a masterpiece of fiction, and 
particularly praises the author’s powers of characterisation. 
Whether we agree with him or not, we cannot help admiring 
his diligence and the readability of his translation, and we are 
obliged to him for making a large and remarkable specimen 
of a novel, unknown except to sinologists, available in English 
—excluding a number of passages which, on account of their 
frankness, that some readers would consider obscenity, he has 
turned into Latin. 

The narrative is preceded by a sermon, which reminds us 
that we can never wholly free ourselves from the Seven Feel- 
ings and the Six Desires, and that we must beware of wine 
and women, wealth and ambition: of these, women and wea'th 
“most surely bring disaster.” In fact, “the silken hose, the 
tiny feet are like the pick and shove! that dig our graves,” 
and if we aren’t careful we shall be boiled in oil for ever and 
ever, just like Hsi-Mén Ch’ing, the hero (if that is the word) 
of this book. Certainly the author brings his naughty people 
to a bad end, but he gives them such a wonderful run for 
their money, and dwells with such obvious gusto on their 
pleasures, that we doubt whether he is such a moralist as he 
pretends: he almost seems to believe that the game is worth 
the candle—or rather the cauldron. 

The story begins briskly enough. A highly sexed, discon- 
tented and ambitious beauty, Golden Lotus, has a dim hus- 
band who sells buns. An equally highly sexed and ambitious 
young man of the world, Hsi-Mén Cty ing, falls for her. With 
the aid of an amusingly rascally old procuress, he puts his 
designs into action. The dim husband gets bumped off, and 
Hsi-Mén Ch’ing takes Golden Lotus into his house as one of 
his wives. So far, so good. Golden Lotus is a glamour girl, 
a raging beauty; her fingers are “as slender as the tender 
shoots of a young onion” ; she looks “ like the early morning 
moon shining above the topmost branches of a pink apricot- 
tree”; she is a born courtesan, with funny old-fashioned 
graces like drinking wine, for a lark, out of an embroidered 
shoe. We expect her to maintain her hold over her new hus- 
band, and she does; full of guile and craftiness and cupidity, 
she grows vainer and more arrogant: and we are not in the 
least surprised when she is unfaithful. Hsi-Mén Ch’ing, whose 
fortune seems to derive from a wholesale chemist’s and money- 
lending business, bluffs, buys and bribes his way to success 
and spends nearly all his spare time in amorous activities, not 
always with members of the opposife sex. 

In the background of the 
monotonous in matter and manner, 
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story, which is crude and 


“rapacious officials and their foul underlings over-ran the Empire. 
Press-gangs and forced labour weighed heavily upon the peop!e 
‘ bandits and thieves multiplied. The Empire was completely 
demoralised . . . the people of the Middle Kingdom were 
drenched with blood.” 

In the foreground the household of Hsi-Mén Ch’ing was 
a hotbed of intrigue, jealousy, meanness and cruelty, and the 
decent example set by the Moon Lady (Wife No. 1) counted 
for little. Daily life is complicated by social formalities, the 
exchange of presents and so on, but is wanting in elegance. 
Culture is missing ; almost everybody is coarse and worldly, 
ravening after money, new clothes, or a new bedfellow ; 
music is represented by drinking songs. Manners are bad, 
and where everybody has a low opinion of everybody else, 
men are contemptuously spoken of as “turtles” and women 
as “strumpets.” The story that showed at first signs of wit 
and imagination has grown unwieldly. Forewarned, we knew 
that Golden Lotus and her second husband would get what 
was coming to them, but nemesis is too long delayed and 
has too formal an air, like the moral at the end of a fable. 
Hsi-Mén Ch’ing dies from an overdose of an aphrodisiac ; 


« 


Golden Lotus is bumped off and disembowelled by her first 
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husband’s brother home at length for revenge, one of those 
conventional strong silent men who think with their biceps 
and speak with their fists. 

As a work of art the book is disappointing. It illustrates 
a platitude rather than a philosophy. It sprawls, is Wanting 
in finesse and variety, and is ponderous in a Zolaesque way. 
The leading characters, though ambitious and vigorous, ar 
not rewarding to know. We gather that the original has no 
stylistic beauty and is written “in a sort of telegraphese,” ang 
it may be the equivalent in some respects of a dime magazine 
of hot, tough stories. Its merit is that of a curiosity: jt is 
like one of those enormous Oriental vases which people put 
away in attics because they are really too big to keep umbrellas 
in, because they have had them for a long time, because they 
are not made nowadays, and because they have such quaint 
designs on them. As for the pornographic passages, their 
being in another language gives an impression that they are 
italicised, and lends them an importance they would otherwise 
lack. They may titillate some old man in a chimney-corner 
after he has brushed up his Latin, but they tell us nothing 
very new about human habits and, like so much pornography, 
they miss the point that it can be more effective to rely on 
suggestiveness than to make an exhibition. A crude or jaded 
palate, however, may respond to a crude stimulus. 


WILLIAM PLomer. 


Financial Annals 
World Finance, 1938-9. By Paul Einzig. (Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d.) 


IT is tempting to say that no one who writes so often, so 
much and so dogmatically on a complex subject as does Dr, 
Einzig can possibly turn out work of any merit. His financial 
annals alone are a proposition which most people would prefer 
to delegate to a whole committee working full time, and they 
are not the only iron he has in the fire. But Dr. Einzig has 
gifts which enable him to break most of the rules with com- 
parative impunity; and he can retort to any charge of super- 
ficiality that he writes for a public which would never read 
the Monetary Review of the League of Nations, that it is 
imperative that the topics which he treats should, in fact, be 
brought before the public eye in their proper perspective and 
relationship, and that he is entitled to express his personal 
opinion about these topics as unequivocally as he likes. Cer- 
tainly the results, however necessary it may be to regard 
them as first approximations and to allow for the writer's 
personal bias, are first-rate of their journalistic kind. World 
Finance, 1938-9, is well up to the standard of its predecessors; 
beautifully clear, logically arranged, neatly balanced between 
narrative and analysis, and written with a liveliness which 
makes the technicalities of exchange control as exciting 4 
subject as the political developments with which they. are 
linked. 

The connexion between political and financial events 1s, 
in fact, the keynote of the whole survey. While earlier “I 
laid stress,” says the author, “on the influence of finance on 
politics, during the year covered by this volume the relation- 
ship has been reversed . political developments have be- 
come mainly the cause of financial developments instead of 
being largely their result.” This shift in emphasis is reflected 
in the book’s arrangement. The first two sections largely re- 
capitulate, in a brilliantly compressed summary, the matter 
of Dr. Einzig’s earlier surveys. There follow an account of 
the “ Adventures of the Franc,” in which Dr. Einzig attr- 
butes Hitler’s Austrian coup entirely to his certainty of French 
internal demoralisation and financial weakness ; a survey of 
rearmament finance, first in the Axis countries and then 
the democracies; a necessarily sketchy description of wat 
finance in Spain, Japan and China ; the story, mainly but not 
exclusively from the economic angle, of Munich and after; 
section (which, despite its relevance and importance, seems 
as out of place among the others as a strolling civilian among 
a goose-stepping regiment) on International Monetary Pro- 
blems and the Anglo-American Trade Pact; three chapters 
bracketed maliciously under the title “Fruits of Appease- 
ment” and dealing with the economic aspects of the Naz 
pogroms ; an estimate of French recovery, ending on a note 
of guarded optimism ; and a survey of the present situation, 
in which Dr. Einzig, among other weightier matters, ente!- 
tains himself and his readers by giving himself marks for the 
accuracy or otherwise of his year-old forecasts. (He comes 
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out of it very well on the whole, though it is to be hoped that 
no one sold dollars forward or the strength of his 
estimate.) 

Throughout the tangled story the tragic fact seems to emerge 
that most of the financial skill, as well as all the more obvious 
villainy, were nd remain on the totalitarian side. Democratic 
financial counter-measures have been either half-hearted or 








frankly half-witted. French energies gyrated with the franc 
while Hitler marched into Austria ; capitalists conducted suc- 
cessful sit-down strikes against armament while the German 
waremachine forged ahead; the Anglo-German payments 
agreement of 1934 continues, year by year, to provide Germany 
with free foreign exchange for the import of war materials ; 
, host of minor errors have contributed to the unnecessary 
and inexcusable weakness which Dr. Einzig notes and deplores. 
No doubt much of this handicap may be due to an unwilling- 
ness—whatever may be said about meeting force with force— 
to meet fraud with fraud ; and no doubt that assets have been 
preserved, through all the ineptitudes of the democracies’ 
finance, which totalitarian methods have smashed and thrown 
qway. Dr. Einzig is a convinced economic disciplinarian, and 
his strictures must be read in the light of their authorship. 
There are holes to be picked in some of his arguments, it is 
possible—to put it mildly—to differ with him on matters of 
udgement, some inferences seem far-fetched, and some per- 
gonalities unjust. Many reasonably well-informed readers will 
feel that he overstates practically every case he sets out to 
make. But then he has never claimed to be a judge; he is 
counsel for the prosecution, and a very good one too. One 
looks forward to seeing, about this time next year (for, very 
cautiously, he opines that we shall still be “at peace” by 
then), his comments on the little matter of the B.I.S., Mr. 
Montagu Norman, and the Czech gold. They should strike 
a very high level indeed Honor CROOME. 


“A Devilish Clever Fellow ”’ 
A Poet in Parliament; W. M. Praed. By Derek Hudson. 
(Murray. 12s. 6d.) 

Our present discontents are frequently attributed to the 
decimation, in the War, of the generation that would other- 
wise now be at its ripest. Jt is fascinating, if fruitless, 
to speculate on the ultimate effect of that loss. But the 
situation in England a hundred years ago bears a slight simi- 
larity to the contemporary one, and the aftermath is plain. 
“The Victorian record,” says Mr. G. M. Young in his 
Portrait of An Age, “ would have been very different if Canning 
had lived to the years of Palmerston, if the new writers had 
grown up under the shadow of Byron, Keats and Shelley. 
But the old men lived and the young men died.” Winthrop 
Mackworth Praed was one of those who disappeared too soon. 
He died in 1839, shortly before his thirty-seventh birthday ; 
had he lived he might well, as a recent article in Tlie Times 
Literary Supplement suggested, “ have proved a fatal obstacle 
to Disraeli’s leadership of the Conservative Party.” 

It is perhaps the chief merit of this sound and sensible 
biography that it describes with some fullness Praed’s political 
life. George Saintsbury thought that “he would most 





probably not have become anything greater than an industricus 
and respectable official”; but though Saintsbury’s essay is 
perhaps the best estimate available of Praed’s achievement as 
a poet, Mr. Hudson’s account of the last ten years of his life 
Suggests that in politics he had larger potentialities. He con- 
quered at Eton, he conquered at Cambridge, and _ these 
Successes made him a marked man. “He did great 
things at College; a devilish clever fellow,” King 
William marked of Praed when Lord Mayo in_ 1830 
mentioned s nephew as a_ possible supporter of the 
Duke of Wellington ; and when the Whigs put in Macaulay 
for Calne it was to Praed that the Tories turned to correct 
the balance. Praed’s election as member for a Tory pocket 
borough w ndeed highly suspicious ; at Cambridge, and 
later, he had been a strong Whig and had lampooned the true 
Blues. It was said that he had ratted ; the charge lingers in 


Saintsbury’s essay. But few in his day, and few who read 
Mr. Hudson’s defence of his integrity, could suspect that 
Praed for a moment was capable of a dishonourable action. 
One thing is certain: he wore himself to death in the Tory 
interest. The ardours of several elections, the perpetual dog- 


fight in the House at a time when party feeling was at its most 
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virulent, embittered his friendship with Macaulay, nearly 
involved him in a duel with Bulwer Lytton, and undoubtedly 
hastened the consumption that killed him. 

It is possible that had Praed lived he would never have got 
much further than the minor Cabinet post he held for a short 
time in 1835; there is no doubt that he would not have pro- 
duced much more verse of the type that made him prox. acc. 
to Prior. He has been described as a representative of “the 
eternal undergraduate within us, who rejoices before life.” 
Formal but not artificial, gay but not facetious or sentimental, 
the “neat inevitable turns of Praed” are most attractive 
examples of vers de société. 

Young widowhood shall lose its weeds, 
Old kings shall loath the Tories, 
And monks be tired of telling beads, 
And Blues of telling stories; 
And titled suitors shall be crossed, 
And famished poets married, 
And Canning’s motion shall be lost, 
And Hume’s amendment carried; 
And Chancery shall cease to doubt, 
And Algebra to prove, 
And hoops come in, and gas go out, 
Before I cease to love. 
These poems are like his Vicar, whose 
talk was like a stream, which runs 
With rapid change from rocks to roses: 
It slipped from politics to puns, 
It passed from Mahomet to Moses ; 
Beginning with the laws which keep 
The planets in their radiant courses, 
And ending with some precept deep 
For dressing eels, or shoeing horses. 

The emotions they express are neither deep nor passionate, 
they are about as nutritious as a souffié, and to a generation 
accustomed to the acerbities of Mr. Auden’s social commen- 
taries they must seem sadly frivolous and slight. But if they 
are nothing more than undergraduate poetry, then they are 
among the finest examples of that mode; and when A. P. H. 
scrambles, perhaps a little breathless, to his niche on one of 
the outliers of Parnassus, he will find Praed already at home 
there. 

The progress of Praed’s life was as happy as can be, and 
it is pleasantly recorded by Mr. Hudson. He was a brilliant 
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correspondent ; Dickens would not have been ashamed of 
some of his descriptions. Mr. Hudson has illustrated his 
biography with admirable selections from Praed’s letters. The 
liveliest were sent to his sister Susan, who later became Lady 
Young and for years after Praed’s death sabotaged any at- 
tempts to publish in England an authorised life or edition of 
his works, although pirated editions were being sold in 
America which included a good leaven of inferior poetry by 
other writers. Praed began these letters when he was at 
Eton. He founded there the Etonian and the Boy’s Library. 
Lucky enough to live in an age when a youthful knack for 
weaving faultless Alcaics or haranguing, impromptu, a board 
of examiners in the style of Cicero on Catiline could open 
most doors, Praed easily collected most of the classical pots, 
including a Trinity fellowship. After some werk as a private 
tutor to Lord Bruce, he was called to the Bar, fought several 
elections, won the ear of Peel and the Duke, and became 
Secretary of oe Board of Conteel. And his hese beta, per- 


politician it is cciienmiad, and as ies yoo wrote 
of him, “It is luckier to do a little thing surpassingly well 
than a large thing indifferently so.” 

RonaLpD LEwIN. 


Best-Sellers 


Best-Sellers. Are They Born or Made? By George Stevens 
and Stanley Unwin. With a chapter by Frank Swinnerton. 
(Allen and Unwin. §s.) 

Tuts is a book whose primary appea! will necessarily be to 

those whose business it is to write, publish, review or sell 

books, but will still be of considerable interest to those who 
only read them. It is composed of three essays on the place 
of advertising in the process of selling books. One, philo- 
sophical in tone and amazingly comprehensive for its length, 
is by Mr. Stanley Unwin, who expresses a set of opinions 
with which no one of lesser experience would be wise to 
argue ; the second, by Mr. George Stevens, describes how, 
but does not attempt to explain why, some two score books 
became best-sellers in the United States of America; the 
third, couched in the bleak accents of an elder statesman of 
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letters, is by Mr. Frank Swinnerton, who—but for a few half 
hearted qualifications—seems to regard all advertising aS an 
unnecessary evil. 

The excellence of Mr. Stevens’ section makes one regre 

that he has no English counterpart. Of course few books i, 
this country achieve the astronomical sales-figures reached by 
the most fortunate few in the United States, and none bring 
their authors and publishers fame and fortune under sy 
fantastic banners as that—“ Love Life of the Virgin Queen” 
under which, in 1928, Lytton Strachey’s Elizabeth and Essex 
soared to the head of the table of best-sellers. Mr. Steyeny 
chapters, chronicling success-stories no doubt more vivid anj 
dramatic than could be paralleled in England, are Perhaps 
more entertaining than any which could be compiled from 
English sources, but they do not form the ideal pendant tp 
Mr. Unwin’s essay, which is concerned purely with English 
practice. He himself provides some most enlightening jp. 
formation on how sales were secured for Professor Lancely 
Hogben’s Mathematics for the Million and Science for th 
Citizen. One would like similarly to know how much money 
was spent on newspaper advertising in this country on Th 
Good Companions, Bengal Lancer, The Fountain, Vile Bodies, 
Brave New World, to name the first five famous books tha 
come to mind ; at what stages in their history what amounts 
were allotted to each; what was done by way of publicity 
otherwise than through newspaper  advertising—through 
letters, bookshop displays, lectures, and so on; and ideally, 
though probably impossibly, what observable returns ther 
were from publicity in these different media. It would als 
be interesting to have a comparative survey of the total sums 
spent on advertising in a sample year by all the leading 
publishers, specifying over how many papers, and over how 
many books, these totals were made up. A curious belie 
prevails that the largest advertisers—which to the lay mind 
often means the most successful or the best publishers—ar 
those who use the largest type in the Sunday papers; it is 
time for the illusion to be dispelled. 

According to Mr. Swinnerton, advertising does not sell 
books, and money is spent on it enly to gratify authors, t 
bribe newspapers, to keep the publisher’s name in the news, or 
out of subservience to convention. Mr. Unwin does not 
support these views. Naturally, he does not claim that adver- 
tising alone can sell a book at a profit, and he condemns 
excessive and indiscriminate advertising as emphatically 
even Mr. Swinnerton could wish. But there is all the differ- 
ence in the world, as he points out, between strident huckster- 
ing in popular journals, and a policy of moderate and intelli- 
gent advertising in papers where there is a presumption that 
the majority of readers are interested in books. The whole 
question of the advertising of books is doomed to be eternally 
controversial, because the only certain knowledge in connexion 
with it is necessarily negative. Burt Mr. Unwin has, 3 
probably no one else has to the same degree, the economics 
of publishing at his finger-tips. It is probable that in his 
essay, if anywhere, is to be found the truth on a subject 
which can claim to hold the record for the amount of nonsens 
which it inspires, both in theory and in practice. 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE 


The Cold Lands 


Arctic and Antarctic. By Colin Bertram. (Heffer. 7s. 6d.) 

The Conquest of the Arctic. By Louis Segal. (Harrap. 10s. 6d 

The Cold Lands. By J. M. Scott. (Methuen. 3s. 6d. 

Tracks in the Snow. By D. Haig-Thomas. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 10s. 6d 

A Winter with Finnish Lapps. By 
12s. 6d. 


Norah Gourlie. (Black 


Here are five books, three good and two bad, about the polit 
regions. Number one is a short monograph written to & 
plain the underlying principles that regulate life and travel i 
the polar regions. Mr. Bertram 1s a scientist who has spem 
nearly five years in the Arctic and Antarctic, and it 1s 433 
scientist that he describes the problems of the polar travellt 
and how he overcomes them. His book 


originated and was partly written during days of lying-up 0! 
Antarctic ca 
was rattling 
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course of sledge journeys down in Graham Land in 
When the wind was tugging at the tent and the drift 
on the canvas, when travel was impossible, it was natural to wonder 
how one was yet moderately comfortable, and how it was tht 
though adequately fed, the stomach felt somewhat empty, ans 


# 
why the little bags by the stove contained precisely those foodstu 
that were inside them.” 

Mr. Bertram deals with weights, calories and temperatum 
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Hips—Hips—Hooray! 


As pants the hart, etc., so does the weary advertising 
man long forthe return of warm weather. For he can 
then ha pily incorporate a pretty girl in a bathing suit 
form of advertisement; it being well-known that 

the Grekt British Public dearly love to gaze upon such 
sights. Thosgh we of Abdulla sympathize with this point 
of view, we feel that an array of straight facts can some- 
times act as a refreshing antidote to an overdose of curves. 
So here are some straight facts. Oriental tobacco is the 
most delicately flgvoured in the world. Abdullas are 
always offered thé first pick of the whole Oriental tobacco 
»dullas make the most delicately voured 

tes, and this fact is admitted by smokérs in the 
Adsdulla smoKérs help to tilt 
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in a most interesting way, but he is at his best describing the 
attractions that the polar regions hold for so many. The book 
is full of fascinating scraps of information, not the least of 
which is that men and dogs travelling down the northern 
have been saved by the re- 
cently exposed fiesh of prehistoric monsters, preserved in ice 
for a hundred thousand years. It is delightfully illustrated 
and should interest many more than the very small circle for 
which it would appear to have been written. 

It is difficult to justify 
the history of arctic exploration has been written many times 
Russian, has devoted an alto- 


Siberian waterways sometimes 


The Conquest of the Arctic, since 


before. The author, himself a 
gether disproportionate amount of 
Russian arctic 


space to the exploits of 
being, to all intents 
However, 
amount 
today, which 


Pole camp, is 


his own country, work 
and purposes, 
Mr. Segal makes the inter 
of activity taking place in the Soviet 
culminated in the famous drift of the 


for strategic purposes. 
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pdlay an important part in stimulating 
the ranvid development of the Soviet Arctic With world condi 
tions in flux and threats of new wars, in which countries both to 
the east and west of the U.S.S.R. may be involved. it is realised 
that the Soviet Union cannot devend on linking its far-eastern 
and western provinces solely by the Trans-Siberian Railway and 
the 12,700-mile water-route south of Asia. If humanly possible 
the Arctic Ocean must be made navigable, not only for foreign 
trade in case the southern routes are closed, but also as a short 
domestic link between points within the U.S.S.R.” 


Mr. Scott's little schoolroom, In 
eighty pages the author, Arctic ex- 
plorer, describes the far north and south and the most famous 


* Political considerations 


intended for the 
an experienced 


book is 
himself 


journeys thereto, and he gives a good account of the Eskimos, 
their methods of hunting and superstitions. Within his limi- 
tations Mr. Scott has been quite 

Tracks in the Snow is the best travel book I have read for 
many a long day. Mr. Haig-Thomas went to the Arctic to 
find new land, and this he accomplished, for he found an un- 
discovered island after a journey which 
should be recognised as an outstanding achievement in arctic 
travel. It is impossible not to be thrilled as one follows the 


successful. 


1,400-miles sledge 
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writer on his hazardous trip and shares his apprehension, 
when, cold and weak with hunger, he found that bears hag 


demolished successive depots laid for his return. But it ix 
not only for the story of his sledge journey that this book is 
remarkable. Nor yet for the perilous journey in an open 
boat which Mr. Haig-Thomas undertook with one of pi 
two English companions. What stands out is the personality 
of the author. His happiness in the homes of the Eskimos 
with whom he lived during the winter, and his interest jp 
animal and bird I:fe, reveal a freshness of outlook which capt. 
vate one as it captivated the Eskimos themselves. Publisher 
tell one that nobody is buying books today, only newspapers 
Yet nobody could fail to benefit by a temporary escape from 
contemporary worries, following Mr. Haig-Thomas’s tracks 
in the snow through this delightful land of Eskimos, polar 
bears and walruses. 

No doubt the response to this book will prove a disappoint. 
ment to all closely connected with it. Outstanding travel 
books have little chance of being recognised as such today, 
for this class of literature is more cluttered un with rubbish 
than any other. Far too many people who have spent a few 
months out of England write a book about their travels and 
subsidise its publication; and unsuspecting readers into whose 
hands they fall vow to avoid all travel books in future. Such 
a book is Miss Gourlie’s. It would be hard to find a mor 
artless narrative. On the first page we have to be told bya 
footnote that Herr Wolter means Mr. Wolter. And there 
are four illustrations of “the author in native dress” among 
the first ten. 

MartTIN LInpsay, 


A Child’s Guide to Knowledge 


The World of Man. By H. C. Knapp-Fisher (Routledge 
7s. 6d.) 

Tue idea behind The World of Man is both admirable and 

ambitious. Roughly, it is to do for the puzzled and curious 


comprehensively and at an appropriate 
Wells and his 


fourteen-year-old, 
standard of easy exposition, what Mr. H. G 
collaborators did for the puzzled and curious adult in The 
Work, Wealth and Happiness of Mankind and The Science 
of Life—with a touch of the Outline of History thrown in 
Here are provided, to the best of the author's ability, the 
elementary facts about the structure of the universe and the 
patterns of life, the bases of human biology, the nature and 
evolution of the society we live in, the mechanism of its 
institutions and its major problems ; atoms and_ policemen, 
genes and world trade, the nitrogen cycle, the Budget, soil 
erosion, and Nazism. 

What a programme! 
ing on foolhardiness, its execution an impressive industry and 
versatility. But inevitably the total effect is uneven ; experts 
will detect curious inaccuracies and misconceptions in theit 
own fields, and the author has failed to keep agreed facts 
separate throughout from personal predilections. Of th 
scientific merits of the physical and biological sections the 
present reviewer is hardly competent to judge (though surely 
a Mendelian “recessive” is not equivalent to a “ defective 
But the political and economic chapters ul- 
to criticism. The 


Its conception argues courage border- 


characteristic ?). 
doubtedly contain wide 
account of the process of competition is of Hyde Park stat 
dard. Contrary to Mr. Knapp-Fisher’s belief, it is not only 
in “certain disabling diseases” that money benefits are pay 
able under National Health Insurance (a surprising error, this); 
the social services are not paid for chiefly by taxes on the 
rich ; rates are not a progressive form of levy ; and (putting 
it mildly) there is not “absolutely no doubt” or “no ques 
tion ” either that the German masses’ material standards have 
risen unprecedentedly under Nazism or that “ today the earth 
could be made to produce enough to enable us all © 
live like the proverbial kings.” True or false, these propositions 
are not beyond dispute, and in addressing such an audience 
it is particularly undesirable to present them as such. 
Perhaps the book’s best purpose is to help harassed paren’ 
and teachers called on to answer complicated questions ® 
simple language. They can check suspect facts from other 
sources, distinguish between knowledge and opinion, and a 
the same time profit by the author’s expository gifts and 
the inspiringly broad and imaginative outlook which 1s the 
most valuable characteristic of his work. 
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FICTION 


By FORREST REID 


7s. 6d.) 
(Heinemann. 


Mister Johnson. 
Golden Apples. 


By Joyce Cary. (Gollancz. 
By Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. 


s. 6d. 

Nothing ie Past. By Kay Agutter. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
READERS who, like myself, feel that they never again wish to 
read a “significant” novel dealing with world crises, politics, 
wars and dictators, cannot do better than to procure Mr. 
Joyce Cary’s admirable Mister Johnson. I use “ significant ” 
in Mr. Aldous Hixley’s sense of the word, which means 
momentarily fashionable among the intelligentsia, and has 
nothing whatever to do with the more permanent qualities 
upon which literature depends. Henry James is not a 
“ significant” writer; Mr. Huxley himself, I am afraid, is. 
Yet we read him—or I at least read him—for those very 
qualities that are not “ significant,” his excellent style and his 
ironic humour. 

Now Mister Johnson has nothing to do with world crises; 
it is as remote from them as is Conrad’s An Outpost of Pro- 
gress, and though its mood is more genial than the mood of 
that pessimistic little masterpiece, the story presents very 
much the same situation—with the white man helplessly doing 
his best in surroundings that he cannot understand, under a 
tropical sun that saps his vitality and in communion with 
natives to whom those surroundings and that sun are as the 
breath of life. I fancy I could adapt myself to these condi- 
tions if not to the climate, but this may be an illusion and 
only mean that I should be content to “go native ”—an 
appalling disgrace in the white man’s eyes. The first thing 
to be recognised, at any rate, is that the native virtues are 
the virtues of animals, and that to expect a moral sense, as 
we understand it, is absurd. Oddly enough, the absence of 
this moral sense appears to carry with it an absence of cor- 
ruption: at least, it seems odd until we remember that animals 
never are corrupt—a rather disquieting thought for moralists. 
The amiable and debonair Mister Johnson, for instance, is a 
liar, a thief, and in the end a murderer, yet he certainly is 
not corrupt, and it is to be remembered that, though he 
possesses a wife and a baby, after all his age is only seventeen. 
He is black as ebony, and he is devoted with a dog-like devo- 
tion to Mister Rudbeck, the Nigerian Government official 
whose clerk he is. Muster Rudbeck is constructing a road, 
and Johnson, who has an influence with the natives, is his 
right-hand man. Mister Rudbeck soon becomes quite fond 
of Johnson. Therefore, being a kindly person, when he has 
first to try, and then to sentence his protégé, he feels it 
deeply. But the boy bears no malice ; Rudbeck still remains 
his idol. Only he admits that he dreads the thought of being 
hanged. So, kneeling in praver, and seeing Rudbeck borrow- 
ing the sentry’s gun, he burst out in gratitude: “Oh Lord, 
I tank you for my frien’ Mister Rudbeck—de bigges’ heart 
in de worl’.” 

The novel is written in the present tense, » form I usu- 
ally dislike, but here it adds somehow to the impressionistic 
method, and the brilliant colour and atmosphere of the exotic 
scenes are produced effortlessly, as if from a profound and 
prolonged experience. In this respect, indeed, the tale creates 
the same authentic effect as did the early Conrad tales, though 
Mr. Cary’s manner does not in the least recall Conrad, except 
perhaps in a certain detached irony of presentation, as in the 
portraits of old Waziri and his boy favourites. Johnson him- 
self, I am convinced, is done to the life. That he should be 
condemned to be hanged we feel to be absurd, a part of the 
general futility of the white man’s rule, for he is the most 
affectionate creature on the face of the earth. But then, in a 
way, the whole thing is absurd—natives and whites at per- 
petual cross-purposes. The enforced civilisation is never 
really understood, never really penetrates below the surface, 
but results only in an outward compliance with arbitrary and 
meaningless taboos. They are the white man’s laws, and 
the white man is powerful, so must either be deceived or 
obeyed. Mr. Cary takes no side, simply paints his picture, 
leaving the rest to us. 

Miss Rawlings’ first novel, The Yearling, proved a great 


success. In her new novel, Golden Apples, she again lays 


the scene in Florida, but I think the more discerning among 


her admirers will be disappointed. The charm of The Ye. 
ling was largely the charm of a very pleasing and unusy 
subject treated with delicacy and understanding: the subjeq 
of Golden Apples is less original, and, for me at leag, 
possessed no charm whatever. Yet the opening of the book 
is promising. It shows us a boy of fourteen and his 
younger sister trying, unassisted, to run the farm of their 
dead parents. Unfortunately, upon this episode the curtain 
quickly drops, and when it rises again Luke and Allie are 
grown-up, have been evicted, and are living in a deserted 
shack in a clearing in the forest. , 


And now the real hero of the book enters. Tordell js , 
young Englishman who has been banished from home op 
the same false charge that Phaedra long ago brought againg 
Hippolytos. Embittered, without ambitions, without plans, he 
finds his way to the shack where Luke and Allie have taken 
refuge, because it actually, with the land around it, belongs 
to his own father. He contracts a fever there, and during 
Luke’s absence the innocent and devoted Allie nurses him 
back to life—in return for which he seduces her. Such, stated 
baldly, is the plot, and though Miss Rawlings tries hard to 
arouse sympathy for her hero, I don’t think she succeeds. 
True, when—after everybody else—he discovers that Allie js 
going to have a baby he offers to marry her. But the offer js 
made in a tone of cold superiority, and because, as he explains, 
marriage means nothing to him. Neither, by this time, does it to 
poor Allie, but Miss Rawlings gets rid of that awkwardness by 
killing both her and her child. My difficulty was that | 
could not see Tordell in a romantic light. His picturesque 
aloofness and Byronic attitude did not impress me. In fact, 
he struck me as a cad, and his whole story as showing a 
marked falling-off from The Yearling. The streak of senti- 
mentality that in the earlier tale spoiled the portrait of Jody's 
father is here exaggerated in the portrait of Dr. Albury, who 
exudes goodness and benevolence at every pore. He expresses 
it, moreover, with what 1 think is intended to be a quaint 
charm, though in actual life it would be maddening. Dickens, 
in his most Christmas spirit, never conceived a more tire- 
somely warm-hearted character than Dr. Albury. He has 
a surly blackguard of a son whom he idolises, and even this 
paternal affection is irritating. It is irritating because it is 
sloppy and foolish, yet Dr. Albury is supposed to be no fool. 
Golden Apples, in short, is a bid for popularity, and perhaps 
I have been taking it too seriously. The story has a super- 
ficial realism, a plausibility quite sufficient to illude the 
novel-reading public at large; but there is no fundamental 
realism, no depth; spiritually and intellectually the note 
throughout is commonplace. 

“Commonplace” is the last epithet one could apply to 
Nothing is Past. This is a first novel by a writer who may go 
very far indeed. Mr. Agutter has talent, and by talent I mean 
that his work has nothing to do with commercial fiction. The 
book primarily is the study of an unbalanced mind. Dominic 
Haest has returned from China with nerves hopelessly jangled 
by the horrors he has experienced there, and his struggles t 
appear perfectly sane form a large part of the tale. All this, 
I may say, could not be better done ; but in addition—and it 
is most important—there is the presentment of the normal 
characters, which is equally convincing. Nobody cou'd be 
more normal—more blatantly normal if it comes to that— 
than Haest’s wife, yet Cressy—‘“ vulgar, vital, and ut- 
scrupulous ”—lives. At first we do not like her ; in the end 
we do. At first there is nothing to like, for she marries 
Haest quite frankly for his position and money, not because 
she cares for him, and had things gone well she almost 
certainly would have let him down badly. Strangely enough, 
it is the fact that things go anything but well, that her 
husband’s mental condition becomes increasingly dangerous, 
which brings out a certain fighting spirit of loyalty in her. She 
does not love him, but he is utterly dependent unon het, 
society is against him, and she makes up her mind that she 
going to see him through. We admire Cressy. The novel § 
not sensational, but it grips the imagination with an interest 
that comes very close to excitement. To call it »romis:ng 
would be inadequate, for it is a brilliant achievement. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


Witu holiday influences now added to politics as a restraint 
on stock-market activity price-movements are dictated by 
such an exiguous volume of dealings as to be rather 
meaningless. Alternating hopes and fears find expression 
in tiny waves of buying and selling which, in turn, reflect 
themselves in prices according to the technical position. My 
own feeling is that at the moment the balance is pretty 
delicate and that in spite of the obvious strength of markets 
in a technical sense, prices would rise or fall quite sharply 
on any genuinely good or bad political news. When the 
market will get the sign it is so anxiously seeking from the 
European political front nobody can tell, nor can anybody 
be sure, although one is entitled to guess, whether the red or 
the green light will go up. All that is certain at the moment 
is that the amber light is shining and that should be sufficient 
to prevent any big speculative movement. 

Dealings are so thin that I am not altogether convinced 
yet awhile of the genuineness of the apparently divergent 
trends of prices in the fixed interest and equity groups. Of 
course, the “switch” from fixed interest securities into 
equity shares provides a talking point for City agents who 
are badly in need of a little grist for the mill and there is 
quite a plausible case to be made out. So far as can be 
seen, defence borrowing must absorb the bulk of the available 
national savings at least for the next two years and some 
measure of inflation is going to be necessary to ease the 
strain. That seems to imply hardening money rates and a 
rise in equity shares and “ tangibles,” such as property and 
commodities. Ergo, so the argument runs, sell gilt-edged 
and fixed-interest stocks and get into sound ordinary shares. 

* 7 + * 
FIXED INTEREST OR EQUITIES? 

Up to a point I agree with this line of reasoning and in 
any event it merely reinforces a view I have often expressed 





Little Miss Muffet got up from her tuffet 
And stood by a garage one day 

Where she noticed each driver 

Who drew up beside her 


Chose Castrol to smooth out the way 
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Cc. C. WAKEFIELD & CO. LTD., WAKEFIELD HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


in these notes, namely, that the investor who is not Precludes 
from venturing outside the trustee field should leaven }j 
portfolio with ordinary shares of the less speculative reg 
That is merely a commonsense measure to safeguard a 
position against the ravages, mild or severe, of inflation, Os 
the other hand, I see nothing in the present situation ty 
indicate the need for any wholesale movement out of fixgj 
interest stocks, If, as may be hoped, the European politigi 
clouds lift, I should expect a substantial recovery ip gilt. 
edged prices despite the huge burden of defence expenditur: 
If, on the other hand, the worst happens, in so far as inyey. 
ments will be of importance at all, the scales would be tipped 
in favour of equities. On the remaining hypothesis, thar ». 
are to continue in the present state of “ white war,” whi, 
gilt-edged will probably find lower levels, the process shou 
be gradual and it is hard to see how equities as a who: 
could command enough speculative support to bring ; 
sustained upward movement. Influences there undoubtedly 
would be making for an expansion of the credit base but | 
do not envisage any really formidable inflation in thy 
country. Both in Threadneedle Street and Whitehal 
powerful efforts would be made to prevent any serious rig 
in prices or in money rates. 
. * * * 


COSSOR SHARE DEAL 


I see no reason why shareholders in A. C. Cossor, Ltd 
the radio and television-set makers, should not approve th 
deal in 1,000,000 of the ordinary §s. shares now disclosed by 
the board. The shares in question, which have been held 
hitherto by Sterling Industries, are going into strong hands, 
but not into the possession of any competing group. Al 
that has happened is that Mr. T. A. Macauley, managing 
director of the Scottish Securities Corporation, who is als 
on the Cossor Board, has suceeded in placing these 1,000.0: 
shares in four blocks. One is being taken by the Prudential 
Assurance Company, which figures nowadays in so many 
investment deals, the others are being bought by wealthy 
individuals who are impressed by the speculative possibil- 
ties. Details of the financial arrangements have not bee 
revealed, but I believe the purchase-price is close to thk 
current market quotation of 3s. 6d. 

At that level the 5s. shares do not look dear even in rel- 
tion to the results of the company’s latest financial yea 
ended March 31st. Net profit of £55,889 covered th 
preference dividend 2} times and left a balance of just over 
8 per cent. on the ordinaries, out of which a dividend of 6 
per cent. was paid. Recently, it seems, the company’s pos- 
tion has improved quite materially, since the beard report 
that turnover for the first three months of the current finan- 
cial year has established a record. It would noi be surprising, 
therefore, if the dividend rate is increased in respect of the 
year ending March 31st, 1940. Moreover, we shall hear soo 
of important changes on the board, which should bring fresh 
strength to the administration of the business. As a spect- 
lative lock-up Cossor §s. ordinaries have scope for improvt- 
ment at 3s. 6d. The 6 per cent. £1 cumulative preferencts 
are also a reasonable speculative holding at 14s. to yield 8) 
per cent. 

* * * * 
ASSOCIATED BRITISH PICTURE POSITION 

There is an inspiring confidence in Mr. John Maxwell’ 
review at the meeting of the Associated British Picture Ce 
poration. As I pointed out last week, this undertaking ba 
achieved a new record level of profits, and it now scems thi, 
European politics permitting, the Corporation will show evel 
higher earnings this year. Up to date results have be 
running ahead of those of last year, and I feel that M.. 
Maxwell is on safe ground when he predicts that ths 
improvement will continue in a reasonable political envir0t 
ment. Accelerated rearmament means increasing employ 
ment and purchasing power, and one of the industries “ 
benefit will be the cinema. As for the Corporation’s finance, 
they are in healthy condition. In the consolidated stat 
ment of assets and liabilities reserves and undistributed prot 
balances amount to roughly £4,000,000, or the same as 


(Continued on page 236) 
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and, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
ular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
eposits for fixed periods received 





5/- 


U.K. Post 4d. 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK 


LIMITED 
Incorporated in Japan. Established 1880. 


Subscribed and Paid-up Capital - Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - » 138,400,000 


Head Office - YOKOHAMA. 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


London Office: 
7, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. H. KANO, London Manager. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 234) 


issued share capital, a testimony to the conservative policy 
pursued in recent years. Given peace, I would feel very 
happy in stressing the speculative merits of Associated 
British Picture §s. ordinary shares at today’s price of 
12s. 6d., for it seems certain that the Corporation will be 
able to maintain its leading place in the film industry. These 
are shares to watch with a view to purchasing if and when 
the political clouds lift. The yield offered is over 8 per cent. 


. * 7 * 
RICHARD THOMAS MOVES 


Shareholders in Richard Thomas & Co. cannot complain 
of any lack of excitement. Just over a year ago they were 
brought face to face with a drastic scheme of reconstruction 
under which both preference and ordinary shareholders were 
asked to make big sacrifices and the financial control passed 
to a special committee headed by the Governor of the Bank 
of England. That was the price of obtaining the money 
necessary to carry through the building of the large-scale 
strip-mill plant at Ebbw Vale. At the same time Mr. John 
E. James, chairman of the Lancashire Steel Corporation, 
became deputy-chairman and Sir Charles Wright, chairman 
of Baldwins, Ltd., and Mr. S. R. Beale, chairman and 
managing director of Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds, and a 
director of John Lysaght, also joined the board. All in all, 
these arrangements seemed to provide for the rational 
development of the British sheet-steel trade and to ensure 
that there would be no unnecessary duplication of expensive 
plant and no “ cut-throat” competition. 

Now, it seems, fresh trouble has arisen. Differences of 
opinion mainly, I believe, on technical and trade, as distinct 
from financial policy, have led to the resignations of Sir 
Charles Wright, Mr. S. R. Beale and the finance director. 
Inevitably, the Governor of the Bank has had to step in 


COMPANY MEETING 
ASSOCIATED BRITISH PICTURE 
CORPORATION 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 





Tue twelfth ordinary general meeting of the Associated British 
Picture Corporation, Limited, was held on August 9th in London. 

Mr. John Maxwell (chairman and managing director) said that 
the directors recommended this year a further transfer to general 
reserve of £250,000, bringing the total up to £2,875,000, and this 
represented nearly one and a half times the ordinary share capital. 
Shareholders would agree that this showed a position of quite 
considerable strength. All departments of the business had func- 
tioned successfully during the year. The available total of profit 
was £912,086. An interim dividend of 10 per cent. actual, less 
tax, on the ordinary shares was paid in January and it was pro- 
posed that a final dividend of 10 per cent. actual, less tax, be 
paid on the ordinary shares. In the view of the Board, the 
Corporation had had a further really successful year and it was 
to be noted that the trading profit had shown a substantial increase 
in each of the past six years. 

As to the current year, he was glad to state that the results of 
this year, so far as it had gone, again showed improvement. Short 
of the complete upheaval which none of them desired and, perhaps, 
not many of them expected, there was every likelihood of the 
Corporation’s trading results next year being again as satisfactory 
as those now before them. 

In the consolidated statement the combined assets now repre- 
sented a total of nearly £18,000,000, with reserves and undistri- 
buted profit balances amounting to approximately £4,000,000, as 
against the share capital of £4,000,000. 

The relations of the trade, as a whole, with the Government 
and with local government bodies with whom it was in close and 
constant contact, remained excellent and he thought he could 
perceive today a greater understanding of the needs and problems 
of that important industry than had existed at any time in the 
past. He need hardly say that he welcomed this, and had no doubt 
that it would continue and grow stronger. 

He also welcomed some evidence of revival in the British film 
production business. The slump through which it had come was, 


as he thought they might remember he remarked at the time, 
foreseeable, and it had not affected the fortunes of their Corporation, 
but it would, in his view, be regrettable that the financial world 
should take the view that an illness arising from feverish and 
unhealthy conditions of three or four years ago, still existed. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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between Sir William Firth and his opponents and the result 
is a really sweeping reorganisation of the board. Sir Willian 
Firth, hitherto chairman and managing director, is to 
chairman only, which suggests that his abilities will now be 
concentrated mainly on the commercial and Selling aspects 
of the business, while Mr. John E. James is to take Over 
the duties of managing director. At the same time the 

of Dudley, chairman of the Round Oak Steel Works, gir 
James Lithgow, chairman of the Steel Company of Scotland 
and Mr. A. C. Macdiarmid, chairman of Stewarts and 
Lloyds, become directors, and it is intimated that a whole. 
time Finance Director will be appointed to fill the vacancy 
created by Mr. Adamson. 


. * . 
PROSPECTS FOR SHAREHOLDERS 


Following the announcement of these changes Richard 
Thomas issues have been steady but firm, which I think 
is an appropriate reaction. Apart from general market 
conditions, everyone is now anxious to see the accounts for 
the year ended March 31st and to hear the chairman’s speech 
at the meeting on September 8th before buying the prefer. 
ence or ordinary shares. The debentures at 77, however, look 
to me a bargain to yield nearly 6 per cent. Only three weeks 
ago they stood at 82 and I see no reason why they should 
not recover to that level now that the board troubles have 
been solved. Even on the present carnings of the company 
the interest should be well covered. 

On one point alone I should like an official assurance, 
and that is that the resignations of the Guest, Keen-Baldwins- 
John Lysaght directors will not mean a fresh outbreak of 
competition. Personally, I feel convinced that it will not, 
nor am I afraid of any building of competitive strip-mill 
plants. In recent months the Bank of England has made 
it plain that the development of the sheet-steel trade is to 
be carefully watched and the decision to reinforce the 
Richard Thomas board with leading men from the iron and 
steel trade emphasises the importance attached in high 
quarters to the Ebbw Vale plant. If I were a shareholder ia 
Richard Thomas & Co. I should welcome the latest develop- 
ments. Custos. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


BuRMA CORPORATION DIVIDEND 


SHAREHOLDERS of Burma Corporation are pleased but not 
surprised to find that their dividends are on the up-grade again, 
The final dividend declared last week is raised from 4 annas 
per share to § annas. The interim dividend for the past year 
was, however, reduced from 6 annas to 4 annas, so that the 
year’s distribution amounts to 9 annas (6} per cent., tax free) 
against 10 annas (6.944 per cent., tax free) a year ago. The 
firmer trend in the base-metal markets recently has doubtless 
given the company the confidence needed to start raising divi- 
dends again, though there has never been any doubt that with 
even a very moderate level of base-metal prices Burma Cor- 
poration could earn good profits. The only doubts have 
concerned the probable length of life of the mine. It will be 
recalled that at the meeting last December Mr. P. E. Marmion 
disclosed that ore reserves were better than the published 
figures which showed about eight years’ ore supply. He re- 
ported also on the probable existence of further isolated blocks 
of ore still to be discovered. 
* * * +. 
GuINNESS Pay LEss 

Arthur Guinness, Son and Company, the Dublin brewers, 
sprang a surprise on the market last week by reducing their 
bonus from § per cent. to 2 per cent. The usual final ordinary 
dividend of 12 per cent. is maintained, so that altogether the 
company are paying 26 per cent. on their ordinary stock, as 
against 29 per cent. for the previous year. The net profit 
figure of £1,386,403 shows a fall of £120,195, a reduction 
which is not out of line with the general run of brewery profits, 
which have been affected by higher raw material costs and 
taxation. Clearly, the directors feel that the times call for 4 
conservative policy. They have added £100,000, against nil, 0 
reserve, while carrying forward only £28,974 less at £876,311. 
As usual, the balance-sheet shows exemplary strength. Invest- 
ments, standing at £4,950,884, are carried at a figure below the 
market price on June 30, and the cash holding was £806,516, 
while stocks at £1,840,657 were carried at a slightly lower figure 
than last year. 
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ALLIED INDUSTRIAL SERVICES 

Once again that progressive little company, Allied Industrial 
Services, has earned a_ substantially increased profit, thus 
maintaining its unbroken record of progress over four years. 
Profits for the year ended June 30 were £204,695, compared 
with £159,901 in the previous year. The company, which 
provides service supplies such as overalls, and working garments 
to workers in factories, has doubtless profited by the high 
level of industrial activity. The final dividend is to be 36 
per cent. making $0 per cent. for the year. This is a lower 
rate per cent. than in the previous year, when 70 per cent. in 
all was distributed. But the additional ordinary shares issued 
as an 87} per cent. free capital bous a year ago, rank for the 
past year’s dividends, so that the actual disbursement in 
dividends is much larger. 

* * * * 


MetaAL MARKET ACTIVITY 

An unexpected burst of activity has overtaken the metal 
markets, and has carried copper up to over £44 per ton. Lead 
has also been heavily bought, and spelter has risen in sympathy. 
Tin, pegged at £230 by the buffer pool’s willingness to sell 
at that figure, has been unable to join the party, but the 
rubber market has been similarly affected, and the price has 
risen to 8)d. per lb. The primary cause for this new burst 
of activity is a sudden wave of buying largely on German and 
Japanese account. The Japarsese buying, as usual, takes place 
in America, but indirectly affects the London market; the 
German buying, which is reported to have been substantial, 
has been mainly for copper, lead and rubber for prompt 
delivery. 

Naturally, with copper nearing the level of £45 per ton, 
which is so often mentioned as the level satisfactory to pro- 
ducers, there has already been some talk of possible further 
releases of production, though it may well happen that pro- 
ducers will wish to see how permanent the new buying wave is 
to be before they vary their rate of production. The statistical 
position of copper, lead and rubber is sound. No sharp re- 
lapse need be anticipated, even if the special buying of the last 
few days proves temporary. On the other hand, there seems 
equally little reason for expecting run-away markets. German 
buying has usually been found to be spasmodic, and the 
supplies of exchange available cannot be unlimited. 


J. D. M. 





ADY ICE 


. Re aders 


HOTEL 


{or Speciale 


Mr. Ashley Courtenay is an adept in un- 
earthing large and small hotels, inns and 
guest-houses where the food is good, the 
beds are soft and modern comforts will 
be found—and not necessarily on the 
beaten track. 


By arrangement with “The Spectator,” Mr. Ashley 
Courtenay will be pleased to give advice free of charge to 
any reader desirous of information concerning Hotels in 
Great Britain. Please write to 99 Gower St., W.C.I, and 
enclose a stamped addressed envelope. 


“LET’S HALT AWHILE” 
By Ashley Courtenay 


VOL. |. Kent, Surrey, Sussex. 1939-40 Edition just published. 
200 pages. VOL. II. Devon, Cornwall, Somerset. 2nd 
Edition published 1933. 190 pages. VOL. III. Hants, 
Dorset, Wilts, Isle of Wight. Ist Edition published 1939 
112 pages. VOL. IV. Cotswolds and Thames Valley. 
(In preparation.) 


PRICE 1/3 EACH (Post free) 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD 
SECOND SERIES—No. 23 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the 
sender of the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle 
to be opened. Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,” 
and should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No 
envelopes will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions 
should be on the form appearing below. The name of the winner 
will be published in our next issue. Envelopes containing solutions 


must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged 
on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.] 




















ACROSS 4. Make money in_ heather 
1. It’s illuminating to see a (8). 
musician in a shower of rice 5. Urban cake (6). 
10). 6. There is no such road to 4 





9. A problematical painter (7). (5). 
10. Nancy gets round another 7. One hundred and fifty drew 
painter to his confusion a bead (7). 
10). 8. “Where —— breaks dawn 
11. She must be loved (7). In cliff to the sea” (7). 
12. Borrowed by at least one 14. It’s grim aft (5). 
public speaker (4). 15. He might have been handy 
13. Brutus was Caesar’s, said but not Handel (5): 
the same public speaker (5). 16. If cornered made stronger 
15. It keeps Beatrice from Max- (10). 
well (5). 19. Eugene Aram had one (2 
17. Oliverish behaviour (8). words) (3, §). 
18. Half scout, half spa (5). 20. She motors (8). Le 
21. Does this indicate sound 21. James I was the English 
sleep? (5). one (7). 
23. Where the inhabitants are 22. Fodder, not coagulated 
sent packing? (8) lubricant (7). _ 
24. Changed? No, Sir (5). 25. It seems a tedious herb (6). 
26. Various kinds of grub (5s). 26. Certain vascular cryptogams 
27. Painted by Watts; written, (5). 
with a Christian name, by 29. Little brothers (4). 
Browning (4). Ao a 
28. O preach for him, it will SOLUTION TO 
reform him! (7). CROSSWORD No. 22 
30. There’s a run on these (two 
words) (10). 
31. Jeer the monarch (7). 
32. The less attractive aspects 
of dressmaking? (2 words) 
10). 
DOWN 
1. Frequently it is the sub- 
stance of the first storm in 
married life (8). 
2. They are susceptible to 
squeeze (5). 
3. “Alas, regardless of their 
a the little victims 


play!” (4). 


SOLUTION NEXT 











WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 22 is Mrs. D. M. Holland, 
Yellow Sands, The Towans, Hayle, Cornwall. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 





RATES | 





» Shillings per ane (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 

ings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 

line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 

t announcements exceed 9 lines Series discounts : 
for 6 insertions ; §°% for 13; 7 for 26; and 10 


for $2. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 
Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion not later than Tuesday of each week. 


PERSONAL 


] ETECTIVES.—Divorce, Enquiries, &c. Terms 
moderate. Consultations free. — UNIVERSAL 
Derectives, 12 Henrietta St. TEM. BAR 8594 


W.C.2 


LENT some TOM IL peta ~ a friend 
My word!” he said e perfect t blend! 


| F you want a partner or to be a partner, : enle to, 


119, New Bon‘ Street. Maytair 9634-S. 





“( y" TO GET RIGHT AWAY.”—This is the 

heartfelt wish of many tired women living in the 
crowded districts of London. Please help them to 
realise it. £2 will give a mother and baby 2 weeks at 
the sea. Kindly send a donation (large or small) to the 
Secretary, Women’s Hotrpay Funp, Denison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W.1 


pEDIGREE Chow puppies, blue or black. 7 weeks 
{ouse-trained. From 3 guineas. Only as pets 

to good homes.—Box A798. j 
\ TANTED to buy Cottage or House, situated in the 
country, within $0 miles south of London. State 


price and accommodation. — Box A 786 


CINEMAS 


CADEMY CINEMA, 
i Oxford Street. Ger 2981 
LOUIS JOUVET 
in Pabst's gripping Chinese adventure 
*LE DRAME DE SHANGHAI” (A) 


A tale of Shanghai and the Japanese menace. 


»ERKELEY Cinema, Berkeley Street. May. 8505. 
) 3rd month. Raimu in FEMME DU BOULANGER 
(A). Pagnol’s piquant satire. ADULTS ONLY 


WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


STRANDED IN LONDON | 


\ nm great on er I don f ou Ref 
’ t sin tr by ta tT Dy n 
PLEAS i ntribution 
LONDON FENS\LE PREVENTIVE AND 
REFORMATORY toned Gy 
4, Birkenhead Street, W.C.1 








yor DISTRESSED 
ASSOCIATION 
ladies, 78 and 67 


GENTLEFOLKS’ AID 
urgently need help for two 
Formerly living quiet secluded lives, 





now in very poor circumstances, family income having 
failed. Savings almost absorbed, and no one to care for 
them PLEASE HELP Case 155 Appeal S 
Distressep GENTLEFOLKS’ AID ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook 
Green, W.6 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


UNIVERSITY Ol MANCHESTER 


se 





APPOINTMENT OF WARDEN OF THE ELLIS 
LLWYD JONES HALL 

Apr at are invited for the post of WARDEN of 
the I Liwyd Jones Hall of Residence which accom- 
moda about 39 me! 

LD to comr a September 29th, 

La jate tor application August 26th, 1939. Further 
par ars may be obtained from the R STRAR 


COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAI 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


| ONDON COLLEGI oO! SECRETARIES 
i Under Disting sal ager 


AND 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


NSURE safety and first-class education to your 

daughters in High School near Lake District 

Boarders from 12 to 1§ guineas termly Prospectus 
from Headmistress.—Box A797 


Ts LAURELS SCHOOL Late ot RUGBY 

WROXALL ABBEY, WARWICK.—Recognised 
by Board of Education. This well-known School for 
Girls now occupies large modern premises in most 
beautiful surroundings. Preparation for all examinations 
to University Entrance and Scholarship standard. All 
games, riding and swimming. Individual attention 
assured. Entire charge if desired. Illustrated prospectus. 
—Apply PRINCIPALS 


EDUCATIONAL 


YTNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 
SESSION 1939 - 40 
Classes in all Faculties and Departments will com- 
mence in the Winter Term of Session 1939-40, which 
opens on Tuesday, 17th October, 1939 
rhe Certificate of Attestation of Educational Fitness 
to enter the University granted by the Scottish 
Universities Entrance Board must be exhibited to the 
Secretary to the University before commencing study 
Forms of application may be had from the Secretary 
to the Entrance Board, 83 North Street, St. Andrews, 
or to the Secretary to the University of Aberdeen. 
The following Degrees are granted by the 
University 
ARTS—D. Litt. 
Honours 
SCIENCE—D.Sc., Ph.D., B.Sc., (Ordinary and 
Honeurs), B.Sc.(Agr Ordinary and Honours), 
B.Sc.(For.), B.Sc.(Eng.) (Ordinary and Honours). 


Ph.D. M.A Ordinary and 


DIVINITY—Ph.D., B.D 
LAW —Ph.D., LL.B., B.1 
MEDICINE~ M.D., Ch.M., Ph.D., M.B.,Ch.B A 


Diploma in Public Health is also granted. 

EDUCATION d.B. 

COMMERCE~ B.Com 

A Prospectus of the Classes, Fees, &c., may be had 
on application to the SECRETARY TO THE UNIVERSITY, 
and full details of the Courses, Degrees, Examinations, 
Bursaries. Prizes, Fellowships, &c., will be found in the 
Aberdeen University Calendar published by the 
Aberdeen University Limited price 4s 6d. 
post tree 


Press 


\ OLSEY HALL, OXFORD (founded in 1894 
provides individual postal tuition for Matricula- 
tion (2,§19 successes at London Matric., 1925—38), 
Degrees, Oxford and Camb. Locals. Profess. Entrance, 
Teachers’ and Ordination Exams., also in single sub- 
jects. Staff comprises over 50 Graduate Tutors 
Prospectus (mention exam. or subject) post free from 
Director oF Stuptes, Dept. Boor, Wolsey Hall, Oxford 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, Xe. 
EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES 
4 Make spare hours profitable. Booklet tree. 
I, ENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), Palace Gate, W.8 


f ITERARY Typewrtg. Trans.,&c..promptlyex.MSS 
1s. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.— Miss N 
McFariane(C), TheStudy, 96MarinePde .Leigh- on-Sea 


TO BE LET OR SOLD 


YOTTAGE on outskirts of small village on edge of 
( Berkshire Downs. 3 bedrooms (sleep §), large 
domestic service available. Golf 
course 3 miles, river 2 miles, riding. To let for four 
weeks from August 19th. 7 guineas a week.—Apply, 
Box A799, or telephone Compton 64 at week end. 


garden, tennis court 


*T. LEONARD S-ON-SEA To be let or sold 
‘ Semi-detached house 3 sitting, 7 bedrooms 
h. & c. running water. 2 bath, 3 lav. South aspect 
200 ft. up. Quiet road. 3 mins. from ail bus routes: 
gi p.a. Box A8or 


HOLIDAYS 


YOMBINE Cure with holidays at HARROGATE. 
( he invigorating moorland air, the many enter- 
taining things to do and see are as much a part of the 
Cure as the natural healing waters here are Cheap 
Monthly Ret irns by Rail.—Guide. P. M. WILSHERE. 
Information Bureau, Harrogate 


MISCELLANEOUS 






he Mouth. Secure immunity 


VACCINI ! 
INFI Ul NZA for 4 to 6 m« 


COLDS anc 








by = BUCCALINI Brand Tablets. §s 
free (special Children’s Pack, 3s. 9d.) from the Agent 
Ha’ YMAN AND FREEMAN, Chemists, 93 Piccadilly, W 





Maytair 4231 





FOR THE TABLE 


|: YINEST PERSHORE EGG PLUMS 12 Ibs. 36, 
24 Ibs. 6/6. Carriage paid. Empties tree, Send 
for list.—J. E. STANTON, 5 Swan Terrace, Evesham 
~~ ar rLAND LAMB.—The greatest tat 
Hindquarters 1s. 2d. per Ib. ; Forequarters 9d. per 
Ib... Boned and Rolled Forequarters ts. 1d. per Ib, ; o¢ 
Sides ts. per lb. Per parcel post, post paid Despatch 
days, Wednesdays and Saturdays. Cash with order 
—T. M. Andre AND Sons, Voe, Shetland 


vue delicacy, 


—$—<—=! 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 
HEALTH RESTORING SANCTUARY for ren 


recuperation. Your refuge when weary—delight 
when fit. Booklet S., The Hermitage, Ta sheld, Surrey, 
>» ELGRAVE CLUB,LTD.(96 BeigraveRoad,s, Way 
» —Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 355 
weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 ans. weekly.—Vict 3347. 
»ISHOPS OFFLEY MANOR—tor peace and quiet 
} On the borders of lovely Shropshire. Own grounds 
—G. B. Toney. Bishops Offley Manor, Staffordshire 
|: ¥ DINBURGH.-- t HE ALISON HOTEL.,--Meivilie 
4Crescent. Tems. “Melcrest” Edinburgh Tel.31295 
| OVE.—NEW iMPERIAL HOTEL. Firs Ay 
Overlooking sea. Lift. Diets arranged. Vitg 
From agns Special residential terms 
YOURSELVES on Engist 


Sun Lounge 


| pi FRESH Country 
Ask ‘or descriptive list (3d. post tree) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD 
P.R. H. A. Lrp.. St GeorGe’s House 
Street, W.t 


wy! PDEAN, Brighton 


guest house rel. 


193 Regent 


GLENDOWER, first-class 
Rottingdean 9552 


OL THSEA—SOLEN1 HOTEL (unlic.), South 
2 - 


Parade, tacing sea, tascinating views ships. Night 
porter. excellent Catering. from 3 guineas. booklet 


\ ’ ARWICK CLUB,LTD.,21 St.George'sSq.,S.W 
Room and breakfast §s., one night only §s. 6d,, 
or 30s. weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d or 358 wo 
2 ens. weekly.— Vict. 7289 
7OU REMEMBER WHAT EMERSON WROTE 
about the world making a beaten track to the 
door of the man who did something better? There 
is, in such a fashionable Square in South Kensington 
that the address may not be advertised, an hotel which 
ts so comfortable, so convenient and so re 
its inclusive weekly terms that the discrimin 
world sooner or later discovers it. Perhaps you would 
like to discover it too! 
Full particulars from Box M.F.N., 14 Cromwel 
Place, S.W.7. or telephone WEStern 4546 


night 





RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


GRAND CENTRAL. 
GRANVIIL ; BE. 
Sandbanks 1AVEN 
—BU RI ORD Y BRIDGE 


BELFAST. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 
BOURNEMOUTH 
BOXHILL (Dorking, Surrey 

HOTEL. 
BRODICK. 
CAMBRIDGE. 


DOUGLAS. 

UNIVERSITY ARMS 
CAPEL CURIG.—(N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRAWFORD.—CRAW FORD. 


CRIEFF .—(Perths). ALL. _— HYDRO 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDIS 

—PARK GATES 
EDINBURGH.— ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK 


FALMOUTH (Cornwal! F AL MOUTH 
FILEY (Yorks).— LINKFIELD, Primrose VALLEY 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants FOX & PELIGAN 
HARROGATE.— CAIRN HYDRO. 
HL — LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LIN 
KESWIC ‘. KESWICK. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE 
—REGEN 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire) —LOCH AWE 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEI 
Great Russel! Street, W.C.1 

UNITED SERVICES, 

98-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MONMOU TH.—BEAUFORT ARMS 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE 
NAIRN (Nairnshire GOLF VIEW. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 

PITLOCHRY .—ATHOLL PALACE. 

PORTREE (Isle ot Skye).—ROYAL. 

PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—Perwick Bay & LINKS 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesea).—BAY. 

ST. ANNE'S-ON- SE 4.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Corn -TREGENNA CASTLE 
SCOURIE (Sut! id).—SCOURIE. 

SELBY (Yorks). —LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOU THPORT.—HESKETH PK 





HYDRO Hote. 





< . practical training tor educated girls ind »!I Al rIS KILLS COCKROACHES, Sate, Simple —PRINCE OF \ ALES H YTEL 
‘ iesiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES. t D gure. guaranteed, world-tamed. From chemists. ' © TRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN WYVIS. 
Profess Men, Politicians or Business Men Boots’ branches, or Sole makers: HOWARTHS, ‘TaMWORTH (Staffs).—¢ ASTLE 
ANDIViDt AL. FUITION ksmoor, Sheffield, ro. Tins 1/6,2/6,4/6postiree. PORQUAY.—GRAND. 
A tat id for every qualified student. . —HEADLAND 
St to foreign shorthand | ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit —PALACI 
S} any secretarial subject. Stockings and Wader socks. Tweed patterns free —ROSLIN HALL 

Apply 17 S.W.7. Tel. Kensington 3228 | on request. —MAnNacer, Lissadell,Sligo Irish Free State ~—~SEASCAPI 

gd 
j ( Sr. ¢ {ON r s, I Portugal Street, Kingsway, W.¢ ind 1 by Tuc Sr L.7 ut tl fice’ 


Gower Street, London, W. Friday, August 1 
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